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Edgar Bogardus 
THREE POEMS 


Narcissus to Echo 


What troubles you, wild sleepyhead? 

Is it that I can make you sad 
With all my puckered silences? 
Ah sweet, to question quiet is 

To question love. I am mute 

In keeping with this this narrow cot, 

The close hug, the constrained sob, 

The pinching shadows we describe. 

Love is a well in the world’s backyard, 
Fetid, outdated, black, unstirred, 

Its still waters rank with romance. 

Be reticent as it this once. 

What stops your lips from wandering loose 
Except the closet of my kiss? 

And if our love is so divine, 

Why talk in its soft church? Then 
Beware of Psyche’s bad mistake 

Whose candle gave Love one good look— 
Never try to know too well 

The lineaments of my vague soul. 

One rich in words makes a poor lover. 
Quick meetings, corners, keys, hush, fever, 
The garbaged alleyways love prowls, 

At these tight things your light soul fails, 
And you would have me mix myself 

In your full day of friends and golf 
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Until what energy we share 
Is a pretty rug for your hard floor. j 
You smile at me and quote the wide 

And courteous Christ, but what of God? 

Eve learned how secrets have his grace, 

And Heaven holds no open house. 

You hate my girls and yet adore it 

When your soft harlots milk my spirit. 

Ah sweet, somewhere I too was taught 

This slender thing of ours is but 

A Romeo itself and woos 

The fattest Juliet there is, 

Who is all disparate acts, all breadth, 

All leaps that burst the heart with width. 

Yet Capulets and Montagues 

Will never mix without the fuss 

That leads to childish tragedy. 

Cards, cookbooks, irons, gardening, play, 
The household remedies love takes, 

These things your bustling bosom likes, 

And you would level us the space 

To build for Love a stalwart house, 

But Love wants balconies and paint 

Before surveying and cement. 

O I am sick of love that needs the excuse 
Of names like husband, classmate, niece, 
Neighbor, whore, or even friend, 

Names to weld some homely bond. 

I wish that love were a spring ignored 

And not a well in the world’s backyard, 

A spring that leapt from mountains of mind 
To travel the fields where buds are found. 
No one has ever been in love, 

But drink what water heaven will give, 
Come stretch by me and my dark thrusts 
And let my tight lips dart your breasts 

Till countless kisses drive you numb 
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EpcAr BoGARDUS 


With tiny ecstasies of shame. 

Silent as a secret, green, 

Then lie and listen to the moon, 

And we will try some nameless troth 

To keep us from that homemade death. 


From Autumn’s Thrilling Tomb 


From Autumn’s thrilling tomb now opened come 
Those cold and consistorial winds that strum 
My summer spirit, and I wonder why 

The fearless leaves turn loveliest to die. 


Old men are formed so their fast color fades 
As soon as summer, having not sure shades 
Of angels, and contemptibly I cry 

Loud longings to turn loveliest to die. 


Yet in thy image, God, thou madest me, 
And sad I saw thee, softly robed, decree 
Most decorously, perfume the sky, 

And like all love turn loveliest to die. 
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Three Part Invention 


Two thousand years my Heavenly Father ruled. 
The world, by ancient Moses gravely schooled, 
Lay there bald, bespectacled, and led 

By a patriotic old patrician head. 


To such a state the tender Christ was born, 
The King of Kings, a cradle for his throne, 
That boy cardinals did soon adorn 

And like a child demanded each his own. 


Then can I canker at the flying cold, 
The brutish flutterings that haunt my hair? 

Those dirty doves, those bare dumb birds that hold 
The winded steeple, are the hoverings where 4 
I am, and their white excrement has told : 
Its tale in me. O hail the holy air, 

The vulgar vagaries, for our fresh host, 
Apparent heir, is Heaven’s Holy Ghost. 
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Flannery O’Connor 


A STROKE OF GOOD FORTUNE 


~ Ruby came in the front door of the apartment building and 
rested the sack on the hall table. It had two cans of number three 
beans in it and was too heavy for her to be toting around. The 
collard greens were sticking out the top and had kept brushing in 
her face on the way home. She and Bill hadn’t eaten collard greens 
for five years and she wasn’t going to start cooking them regular 
now; but looked like Rufus wanted them so bad. Lord, she hadn’t 
thought he’d be the way he was. 

Rufus was her baby brother who had just come back from the 
European Theater of War. He had come to live with her because 
Eastrod where they were raised was not there any more. All the 
people who had lived there had left it, either had died or had gone 
to the city. She had married Bill B. Hill—he sold Miracle Products— 
and had come to the city. If Eastrod had still been there, Rufus 
would have been in Eastrod; if one chicken had been left to walk 
across the road there, Rufus would have been there too. She didn’t 
like to admit it about her own kin, least about her own brother, 
but there he was—no count. She seen it after fifteen minutes of him. 
She reckoned there wasn’t much help for it. He was like the others. 
She was the only one in her family who had been different, had 
any gumption. She got out a pencil from her pocket book and 
wrote on the sack: “Bill—you bring this upstairs.” Then she braced 
herself at the bottom of the steps for the climb to the fourth floor. 

She was an urn-shaped woman with red hair stacked in sausages 
around her head, and one dark tooth in the front of her mouth. 
Her expression soured when she looked at the steps. They were 
a thin black rent in the middle of the house, covered with a mole- 
colored carpet that looked as if it were growing from the floor. 
They stuck straight up like steeple steps, it seemed to her. They 
reared up. The minute she stood at the bottom of them, they reared 
up and got steeper for her benefit. She was in no condition to go 
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up anything. She was sick. Madam Zoleeda had told her, but 
not before she knew it herself. 

Madam Zoleeda was the palmist on Highway 87. She had said, 
“A long illness,” but she had added, “it will bring you a stroke 
of good fortune!” Ruby had already figured out the good fortune— 
moving. Bill Hill couldn’t hold off much longer. He couldn’t kill 
her. Where she wanted to be was in a subdivision—she started up 
the steps—where you had your drugstores and groceries and a 
picture show right in your own neighborhood. As it was now, 
living downtown, she had to walk eight blocks to the main business 
streets and farther than that to get to a supermarket. She hadn’t 
made any complaints for five years much but now with her health 
at stake as young as she was what did he think she was going to do 
kill herself? She had her eye on a place in Rosedale Heights, a 
duplex bungalow with yellow awnings. She stopped on the fifth 
step to blow. As young as she was—twenty-nine—you wouldn’t think 
five steps would stew her. You better take it easy, baby, she told 
herself, you’re too young to rip your gears. 

Twenty-nine wasn’t old; wasn’t nothing. She remembered her 
mother at twenty-nine—she had looked like a puckered-up old yel- 
low apple, sour, she had always looked sour, she had always looked 
like she wasn’t satisfied with anything. She compared herself at 
twenty-nine with her mother at that age. Her mother’s hair had 
been gray—hers wouldn’t be gray now even if she hadn’t hennaed 
it, wouldn’t be any gray in it at all. It was all those children 
done her mother in— eight of them: one born dead, two died the 
first year, one run under a mowing machine. He mother had got 
deader with every one of them. And all of it for what? Because 
she hadn’t known any better. And there her two sisters were, both 
married four years with four children apiece. She didn’t see how 
they stood it, always going to the doctor to be jabbed at with 
instruments. She remembered when her ma had had Rufus. She 
had been old enough to know who was screaming and for what. 
All that for Rufus. And him without any more get-up than a floor 
mop. There he was. She saw him waiting out nowhere before he 
was born, just waiting, waiting to make his ma that much deader. 
Lord, she was disappointed in him. You would have thought that 
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when the army got through with him, he’d come back with some 
spine, but after she had told all her friends her brother was back 
from the European Theater of War, here he comes, sounding like 
he'd never been out of a hog lot. It beat her. 

He looked old too. He looked older than she did and he was 
seven years younger. She was remarkable young-looking for her 
age. Not that twenty-nine is any age and anyway she was married. 
She had to smile, thinking about that, because she had done so 
much better than her sisters—they had married from around. “This 
breathlessness,” she muttered, stopping again. She reckoned she 
would sit down on the step. 

There were twenty-eight steps in each flight—twenty-eight. 

She sat down and jumped quickly, feeling something under 
her. She caught her breath and then pulled the thing out: it was 
Hartly Gilfeet’s pistol. He was a six-year-old boy that lived on the 
fifth floor. If he was hers she’d have wore him out so long ago so 
hard so many times he wouldn’t know how to leave his mess on a 
public stair. She could have fallen down those stairs as easy as 
not when she felt that thing. But his ma wasn’t going to do any- 
thing to him even if she told her. All she did was scream at him 
and tell people how smart he was. “Little Mister Good Fortune,” 
she called him, “all his poor daddy left me.” His daddy said on 
his death bed, ““There’s nothing but him I give you,” and she said, 
“You give me a fortune!” and so she called him Little Mister Good 
Fortune. “I’d wear the seat of his good fortune out,” Ruby 
muttered. 

The steps were going up and down like a seesaw with her in 
the middle of it. She did not want to get nauseated. Not that again. 
Now no. No. She was not. She sat tightly to the steps with her eyes 
squinched shut until the dizziness faded a little and the nausea 
went down. No, I’m not going to no doctor, she said. No. No. She 
was not. They would have to carry her there knocked out before 
she’d go. She had done all right doctoring herself all these years, no 
bad sick spells, no teeth out, no children—all that by herself. She 
would have had five children right now if she hadn’t been careful. 

She had wondered more than once could this breathlessness be 
heart trouble. Once in a while, going up the steps, there’d be a 
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pain in her chest along with it. That’s what she wanted it to be— 
heart trouble. They couldn’t operate on you for that. They'd have 
to knock her on the head before they'd get her near a cutting table, 
they'd have to—suppose she would die if they didn’t? 

She wouldn’t. 

Suppose she would? 

What'd she want to think about that for? She was only twenty- 
nine. There was nothing permanent wrong with her. She was 
fat and her color was good. She thought of herself again in com- 
parison with her mother at twenty-nine, and she pinched her arm 
and smiled. Seeing that her mother or father neither had been 
beauties, she had done right well. They had been dried up. Dried 
up and Eastrod dried into them, them and Eastrod shrunk down 
into something all puckered up. And she had come out of that. 
Something as alive as her. She got up, smiling to herself. She was 
warm and fat and beautiful and not too fat because Bill Hill liked 
her that way. She had gained some but he hadn’t noticed except 
that he was maybe more happy and didn’t know why. She felt the 
wholeness of herself, a whole thing climbing the stairs. She was up 
the first flight now and she looked back, pleased. As soon as Bill Hill 
fell down those steps once, maybe they would move. But they would 
move before that! She laughed aloud and moved on down the 
hall. Mr. Jerger’s door grated and startled her. Oh Lord, she 
thought, him. 

He peered at her coming down the hall. “Good morning,” he 
said, bowing the upper part of his body out the door. “Good 
morning to you!” He looked like a goat. He had little raisin eyes 
and a string beard and his jacket was a green that was almost 
black or a black that was almost green. 

“Morning,” she said, “hower you?” 

“Well!” he screamed. “Well indeed on this glorious day!” He 
was seventy-eight years old and his face looked as if it had mold 
on it. In the afternoons he walked up and down the sidewalks, 
stopping children and asking them questions. Whenever he heard 
anyone in the hall, he opened his door and looked out. 

“Yeah, it’s a nice day,” she said languidly. 

“Do you know what great birthday this is?” he asked. 
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“Uh-uh,” Ruby said. He always had a question like that. A 
history question that nobody knew; he would ask it and then make 
a speech on it. He used to teach in a high school. 

“Guess,” he urged her. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” she muttered. 

“Hah! You are not trying,” he said. “Try.” 

“George Washington,” she said, starting up the stairs. 

“Shame on you!” he cried; “and your husband from there! 
Florida! Florida! Florida’s birthday,” he shouted. “Come in here.” 
He disappeared into his room. 

She came down the two steps and said, “I gotta be going,” and 
stuck her head inside the door. The room was dark except for one 
yellow bulb burning down on Mr. Jerger and a table. 

“Now examine this,” he said. He was bending over a small 
book, running his finger under the lines: “‘On Easter Sunday, 
April 3, 1516, he arrived on the tip of this continent.’ Do you 
know who this ‘he’ was?” he demanded. 

“Yeah, Christopher Columbus,” Ruby said. 

“Ponce de Leon!” he screamed. “Ponce de Leon! You should 
know something about Florida,” he said. “Your husband is from 
Florida.” 

“Yeah, he was born in Miami,” Ruby said. “He’s not from Ten- 
nessee.”” 

“Florida is not a noble state,” Mr. Jerger said, “but it is an im- 
portant one.” 

“It’s important alrighto,” Ruby said. 

“Do you know who Ponce de Leon was?” 

“He was the founder of Florida,” Ruby said brightly. 

“He was a Spaniard,” Mr. Jerger said. “Do you know what he 
was looking for?” 

“Florida,” Ruby said. 

“Ponce de Leon was looking for the fountain of youth,” Mr. 
Jerger said, closing his eyes. 

“Oh,” Ruby muttered. 

“A certain spring,” Mr. Jerger went on, “whose water gave 
perpetual youth to those who drank it. In other words,” he said, 
“he was trying to be young always.” 
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“Did he find it?”’ Ruby asked. 

Mr. Jerger paused with his eyes still closed. After a minute he 
said, “Do you think he found it? Do you think he found it? Do 
you think nobody else would have got to it if he had found it? Do 
you think there would be any person living on this earth who 
hadn’t drunk it?” 

“T hadn’t thought,” Ruby said. 

“Nobody thinks any more,” Mr. Jerger complained. 

“I got to be going.” 

“Yes, it’s been found,” Mr. Jerger said. 

“Where at?” Ruby asked. 

“IT have drunk of it.” 

“Where’d you have to go?” she asked. She leaned a little 
closer and got a whiff of him that was like putting her nose under 
a buzzard’s wing. 

“Into my heart,” he said, placing his hand over it. 

“Oh.” Ruby moved back. “I gotta be going. I think my brother's 
home.” She got over the door sill. 

“Ask your husband if he knows what birthday this is,” Mr. 
Jerger said, opening his eyes and looking at her coyly. 

“Yeah, I will.” She turned and waited until she heard his door 
click. She looked back to see that it was shut and then she blew out 
her breath and stood facing the dark remaining steep of steps. 
“God Almighty,” she commented. They got darker and steeper as 
you went up. 

By the time she had climbed five steps her breath was gone. 
She continued up a few more, blowing. Then she stopped. A pain 
was in her stomach. It was a pain like a piece of something push- 
ing something else. She had felt it before, a few days ago. It was 
the one that scared her. She had thought the word, cancer, once 
and dropped it instantly because no horror like that was coming 
to her because it couldn’t. The word came to her with the pain that 
was in her stomach but she slashed it in two with Madam Zoleeda. 
It will end in good fortune. She slashed it twice through and then 
again until there were only little pieces of it that you couldn’t 
recognize, wiggling slightly. She was going to stop on the next 
floor—God, if she ever got up there— and talk to Laverne Watts. 
Laverne Watts always cheered her up. 
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She got up there, gasping and feeling as if her knees were full 
of fizz, and knocked on Laverne’s door with the butt of Hartly’s 
gun which she found still in her hand. She leaned on the door 
frame to rest and all of a sudden something happened: the floor 
around her dropped on all sides and the walls darkened and she 
was reeling without breath in the middle of the air, terrified at 
the drop that was coming. She saw the door open a great distance 
away. 

Laverne doubled over. She had a laugh like a hog being butch- 
ered. “That gun!” she yelled. “That gun! That look!” She stag- 
gered back to the sofa and fell on it, shaking and pointing and 
doubling over. 

The floor came up to where Ruby could see it and remained, 
dipping a little. She stepped down to get on it. She concentrated on 
a chair and headed for it, putting her feet carefully one before 
the other. “You should be in a wild-west show!” Laverne Watts 
said. “You're a howl!” 

Ruby ran into the chair and then edged herself onto it. “Get me 
some water,” she said hoarsely. 

Laverne sat up and then fell back on the sofa and shook again. 

“Quit that!” Ruby yelled. “Quit that!” 

Laverne sat up and looked at her. She was a big blonde with a 
wise cat face and eyes that seemed to know for themselves without 
asking her brain. “Are you really sick?” 

“I’m damn sick,” Ruby glowered. 

“Well, what do you come in here with that gun for then? 
Where'd you get it?” 

“Sat on it,” Ruby muttered. 

Laverne turned quickly and went off to the kitchen. Ruby sat 
sprawled out in the chair, glaring at her ankles. The room got still 
and she raised her head cautiously and looked around. Every- 
thing was still. I’m not going to no doctor, she started, I’m not 
going to one. I’m not going. “Not going,” she began to mumble, 
“not going, not...” She realized, staring at them, that her ankles 
were swollen. Her heart began to pump in her neck. Laverne came 
back with a glass of water and handed it to her. 

“Are my ankles swollen?” Ruby asked. 
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“They look like they’ve always looked to me,” Laverne said, 
throwing herself down on the sofa again. “Kind of fat.” She lifted 
her own ankles up on the end pillow and turned them slightly. 
“How do you like these shoes?” she asked. They were new grass- 
green sandals. 

“T think they’re swollen,” Ruby said. “When I was coming up 
that last flight of stairs I had the awfulest feeling, all over me 
me..." 

“You ought to go to the doctor.” 

“I don’t need to go to any doctor,” Ruby muttered. “I can take 
care of myself. I haven’t done bad at it all this time.” 

“Is Rufus at home?” 

“I don’t know. I kept myself away from doctors all my life. 
I kept—why?” 

“Why what?” 

“Why, is Rufus at home?” 

“IT thought I’d show him these shoes. I like new shoes,” Laverne 
said. “I like to lie up and look at my feet in them.” 

“Why Rufus?” Ruby said. Laverne was thirty years old. She was 
a year older than Ruby even. 

“Can’t he look at shoes?” Laverne asked, sitting up to adjust 
the strap to one. 

“Rufus ain’t but twenty-two years old,” Ruby said. And doing 
nothing. No count. She saw him again waiting out nowhere before 
he was born, waiting to make his ma that much deader. “He 
don’t have no time to be looking at women’s shoes,” she said. “He 
ain’t got that kind of time.” 

“You don’t say,” Laverne said. She swung her feet down on the 
floor and sat up and took off one of her shoes. “I believe your 
ankles are swollen,” she said. 

“Yeah,” Ruby said, twisting them. “Yeah. They feel tight 
sort of. I had the awfulest feeling when I got up those steps, like 
sort of out of breath all over, sort of tight all over, sort of—awful.” 

“You ought to go to a doctor.” 
“No.” 
“You ever been to one?” 
“Once.” 
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“What'd he do to you?” 

“Nothing,” Ruby said. “He didn’t get the chance. Three of 
them holding me didn’t do no good.” 

“What was it?” 

“What you looking at me that way for?” Ruby muttered. 

“What way?” 

“That way,” Ruby said, “like you are, like you know something 
I don’t.” 

“I just asked you what it was.” 

“It was a boil,’ Ruby said sullenly. “A nigger told me what 
to do and I did it and it went off. I'd do that for whatever I got 
now only this town is too big; you can’t get the things.” 

“What things?” 

“Just things. What do you think you know? What do you ...” 

Laverne got up and began walking around Ruby, bending her 
knees and holding her hands behind her, like Sherlock Holmes. 
Ruby revolved in the chair, glaring up at her. “What do you 
think you know?” she growled. 

“Put them all together they spell MorHeER,” Laverne sang and 
rolled her eyes. 

“Not me!” Ruby shouted, jumping up. “Not mel! I take care 
of that. I been taking care of that for five years. That ain’t going 
to happen to me. That ain’t going to happen to me!” 

“Well you just slipped up once,” Laverne said. “About four 
months ago you just slipped up once.” 

“I don’t reckon you know anything about it,” Ruby said 
fiercely. “You aint’ even married, you ain’t even...” 

“I bet it’s not one, I bet it’s two,” Laverne said. 

“It is not!” Ruby shrilled. She thought she was so smart. She 
didn’t know a sick woman when she saw one, all she could do 
was look at her shoes; shoe em to Rufus hah. Twenty-two years 
old shoe em to him. She was thirty, a year older, and thought she 
was such a chicken, well, “Rufus is only twenty-two years of age,” 
she said. 

“You told me that,” Laverne said. She lay down on the sofa 
again and started shaking, holding her hand over her mouth. 

“You quit that!” Ruby yelled. “I ain’t going to have any baby!” 
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‘Ha ha,” Laverne said. 

“I don’t know how you think you know so much,” Ruby said, 
“single as you are. If I was so single, I wouldn’t go around telling 
married people...” 

“Not just your ankles,” Laverne said, “you’re swollen all over.” 

“LT ain’t gonna stay here and be insulted,” Ruby said. 

“I’m not insulting you. I’m congratulating you. Why don’t 
you celebrate and get yourself a pair of shoes like these?” She 
stuck her ankles off the sofa. 

“I don’t like them,” Ruby said with dignity. “I’d like some- 
thing a little more stylish. I gotta go.” She got up and felt the 
floor steady under her and went to the door, keeping herself erect 
and not looking down at her stomach the way she wanted to. 

“Well, I hope you both feel better tomorrow,” Laverne said, 
pulling the ends of her mouth straight. 

“I think my heart will be better tomorrow,” Ruby said. “But 
I hope we will be moving soon. I can’t climb these steps with this 
heart trouble, and,” she added, “Rufus don’t care nothing about 
women’s shoes, not them green things anyhow.” 

“You better put that gun down,” Laverne said, “before you 
shoot somebody.” 

Ruby jerked the door shut and looked down at herself. She was 
big there but she had always had a kind of big stomach. She did 
not stick out there different from the way she did any place else. 
It was natural when you took on some weight to take it on in the 
middle. She felt the tightness of her skirt but hadn’t she felt that 
before? She had. It was the skirt; she had on the tight one that 
she didn’t wear often, she had... 

she didn’t have on the tight skirt 

she had on the loose one 

but it wasn’t very loose. But that didn’t make any difference, 
she was just fat. 

She put her fingers on her stomach and pushed down a little; 
and then took them off quickly. She began walking toward the 
stairs, slowly, as if the floor were going to move under her. She 
began the steps. The pain came back right away. It came back 
with the first step. “No,” she whimpered, “no.” It was just a little 
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feeling, just a little feeling like a piece of her inside rolling over; 
but it made her breath very tight in her throat. Nothing in her 
was supposed to roll over. “Just one step,” she whispered, “just 
one step and it did it.” It couldn’t be cancer. Madam Zoleeda 
said it would end in good fortune. She began crying and saying, 
“Just one step and it did it,” and going up them absently as if 
she thought she were standing still. On the sixth one, she sat down 
suddenly, holding on to the banister. 

“No,” she said, her face crinkling all over. She looked between 
the banister poles and into the stairwell and gave a long hollow 
wail that widened and echoed as it went down. The stair cavern 
was dark green and mole-colored and the wail sounded at the very 
bottom like a voice answering her. She squinched her eyes shut. 
No. No. It couldn’t be no baby. She was not going to have some- 
thing waiting in her to make her deader, she was not, she was not. 
She couldn’t have slipped up, the man said she couldn’t. It was 
guaranteed and worked all that time and it could not be that, it 
could not. She caught her breath and held her hand tightly over 
her mouth. She felt her face drawn puckered: one born dead two 
died the first year and one run under like a dried yellow apple no 
she was only twenty-nine years old she was old. Madam Zoleeda 
said it would end in no drying up. Madam Zoleeda said oh but 
it will end in a stroke of moving, she had said it would end in 
good fortune. Moving. She had said, of course. She felt herself 
calming, getting almost calm, and thought she got upset too easy, 
heck, it was gas. Madam Zoleeda hadn’t been wrong about any- 
thing yet, she knew more than... 

Ruby jumped: there was a bang at the bottom of the stairwell 
and a rumble rattling up the steps, shaking them even up where 
she was. She looked through the banister poles and saw Hartly 
Gilfeet, with two pistols leveled, galloping up the stairs, and heard 
a voice pierce down from the floor over her, “You Hartly, shut up 
that racket. You’re shaking the house!” But he came on, thunder- 
ing louder as he rounded the bend on the first floor and streaked 
up the hall. She saw Mr. Jerger’s door fly open and him spring 
with clawed fingers and grasp a flying piece of shirt that whirled 
and shot off again with a high-pitched, “Leggo, you ol’ blind mole!” 
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and came on nearer until the stairs rumbled directly under her and 
a charging chipmunk face crashed into her and rocketed through 
her head, smaller and smaller into a whirl of dark. 

She sat on the step, clutching the banister pole while the 
breath came back into her a thimbleful at a time, and the stairs 
stopped seesawing. She opened her eyes and gazed down into the 
dark hole, down to the very bottom where she had started up so 
long ago. “Good Fortune,” she said in a hollow voice that echoed 
along all the levels of the cavern, “baby.” 

“Good fortune, baby,” the three echoes leered. 

Then she recognized the feeling again, a little roll. It was as if 
it were not in her stomach. It was as if it were out nowhere in 
nothing, out nowhere resting, and waiting. 











William French 


— Celebration of Freedom 


Because of this & that small favor, 
Easy lying, subtle graft, 
A dinner passed in someone’s honor, 
f And a countryhouse assembled free of charge; 
Because of mortgages foreclosed on land 
That later spawned a road or two where none had been before, 
And bore some prosperous subdivisions, 
These complete with all improvements 
(Centralheated supermarkets, & busline into town); 
Because some thirty years before our time 
A cancerous hulk conceived his will, 
Then gratefully acknowledged dust’s last form: 
We here assembled in the square 
Install his sole remaining heir, 
With due solemnity befitting the occasion, 
As our mayor. 
Even now the speech is ending—Hear!— 
The multitude’s acclaim. Rejoice! A well established name: 


THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. 

















William French 


La Regin’ Avrilloza (12th Century) 


As Frazer implies, the spring fecundity-fetes, held in honor of 
Flora and Venus, were usually affairs from which many a young 
maid returned unmaided; for the people, by their own behaviour, 
tried to set an example of fertility which they hoped the newly 
planted crops would emulate. The Provencal “April Queen” is 
probably a dance-song from these festivities in which the dancers 
joined the minstrels by stamping and shouting the refrain, Eya!, 
after them. 


A l’entrada del tens clar, eya! 
Per joia recomencar, eya! 

E per jelos irritar, eya! 

Vol la regina mostrar, 

Qu’el’ es si amoroza. 


A la vi’, A la via, jelos, 
Laissaz nos, laissaz noz 
Ballar entre nos, entre nos. 


El’ a fait per tot mandar, eya! 
Non sia jusqu’ a la mar, eya! 
Piucela ni bachelar, eya! 

Que tuit non venguan dancar 
En la dansa joioza. 


Lo reis i ven d’autra part, eya! 
Per la dansa destorbar, eya! 
Que el es en cremetar, eya! 
Que om no li voill’ emblar 

La regin’ avrilloza. 
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The April Queen 


When again the days come clear, eya! 
And the season breedth cheer, eya! 

H Then let jealous mates beware, eya! 
For the queen will take no care 

To cover her romancing. 


So away, Jealous! Let us be! 
O will we, O will we 
Dance most merrily, merrily. 


Hue & cry both far & near, eya! 
Setteth she in every ear, eya! 

In the wise that virgins fair, eya! 
And all bachelors everywhere 
Shall join the joyous dancing. 





Ah, but if the king should hear, eya! 
He'll beshrew her fete for fear, eya! 

: That the April-queen might there, eya! 
: Tangle with another frere 

And find him most entrancing. 
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Mais per nient lo vol far, eya! 
Qu’ ela n’a sonh de viellart, eya! 
Mais d’un leugier bachelar, eya! 
Qui ben sapcha solacar 

La domna savoroza. 


Qui donc la vezes dancar, eya! 
E son gent cors deportar, eya! 
Ben pogra dir de vertat, eya! 
Qu’el mont non aia sa par 

La regina joioza. 


A la vi’, A la via, jelos, 
Laissaz nos, laissaz noz 
Ballar entre nos, entre nos. 
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WILLIAM FRENCH 


Little gives she damn nor care, eya! 
For old hoary out of hair, eya! 

What she need’s a nimble squire, eya! 
Who can solace royal desire 

In one so fine & fancy. 


Whoso sees a queen so rare, eya! 
Lithe & lovely front & rear, eya! 
He'll say sooth she’s not a peer, eya! 
Elsewhere in the world entire 

For dancing or romancing. 


So away, Jealous! Let us be! 
O will we, O will we 
Dance most merrily, merrily. 
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Hugh Kenner 


JOYCE’S ANTI-SELVES 


A king and a prince at last in death, with incidental music. 
And, what though murdered and betrayed, bewept by all 
frail tender hearts for, Dane or Dubliner, sorrow for the 
dead is the only husband from whom they refuse to be di- 
vorced .... He found in the world without as actual what 
was in his world within as possible .... Every life is many 
days, day after day. We walk through ourselves, meeting rob- 
bers, ghosts, giants, old men, young men, wives, widows, 
brothers-in-love. But always meeting ourselves. 


—Ulysses, 210 


Joyce spent his life playing parts, and his works swarm with 
shadow-selves. He was the young Rimbaud in Dublin, a Svevo-like 
accountant of ethical balances in Trieste, and a pallid disciple of 
Huysmans and Lautréamont in Paris, according as his imagination 
was absorbed by Dedalus, Bloom, or Shem the Penman. He was 
photographed in a gamut of roles from wildeyed Irishman through 
Mephistopheles to stolid pére de famille: one would scarcely guess 
that the portraits illustrating the Gorman biography are all of the 
same man. Against Irish respectability he was a wild youth in tennis 
shoes and a yachting cap who laughed so heartily in the streets that 
passers-by turned to stare. Against avantgarde Paris he was the dean 
of a super-graduate-school, harnessing the adulatory energy of the 
Transition cénacle for secretarial work; we hear of them searching 
“through numerous notebooks with mysterious reference points to 
be inserted in the text,” or transcribing reports on assigned read- 
ings into notebooks which Joyce condensed to a line or a para- 
graph. 

Stephen Hero’s “taste for enigmatic roles” was partly account- 
able for these mutations; it was more important for Joyce to pal- 
liate the curiosity of perforce intimates with a ready-made role than 
to obviate popular distrust by a facade of polite conformity. There 
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was more to it than public relations, however. Parody was the 
medium of his art, and he played these parts that he might better 
write them. To make Bloom an authentic parody of himself, 
Joyce turned himself for long periods into a parody of Bloom. And 
with a nervous sense at once of himself, his material, and his 
way of working, he allowed himself to be haunted throughout his 
life by a sort of Doppelganger metaphysic. His first alter ego was 
his father, and the rest of his life was full of shadow-selves. 

The shadow-self was a Dublin theme. From the boy in “The 
Sisters’ who is shaken more deeply than he can understand by 
the death of his friend the paralysed priest, or Little Chandler the 
nascent poet rushing to a rendezvous with his inflated counterpart 
Gallaher the journalist, or Mr. Duffy visited by chill spectre of a pas- 
sionate life he might have elected, to Gabriel Conroy’s vision of 
the consumptive face of a pale boy standing in the rain “at the end 
of the wall where there was a tree,” his wife’s dead lover, evoked 
by a phrase and a song, now gone as his own passionate self is 
gone and his present self is going—throughout Dubliners people 
are jostled by incarnations of what they would like to be, or really 
are, or never were. The songs of Chamber Music tremble with a 
vague yearning for other lives and profounder loves. In Exiles 
Richard Rowan meets, in Robert Hand, his Doppelganger, and not 
by wrestling with that dark angel but rather by refusing to wrestle 
with him, by disdaining him, receives a Jacob’s wound in the hol- 
low of his thigh, “‘a deep wound of doubt that can never be healed.” 

Richard abstains from conflict with Robert, but the pride 
he takes in his magnanimity disguises contempt for Robert, and 
through Robert for Bertha. Robert proposes to Richard a spiritual 
battle with Bertha as prize, not because he loves Bertha or respects 
Richard, but because he desires to feel himself real enough to fight 
and love. The one is contemptuous, the other unreal, and the unreal 
is the perpetually hidden side of the white austere unheated con- 
temptuous, a satellite mistaking himself for a sun, turning one face 
always to that around which he circles, and the other to the black 
void. That is how Joyce by 1914 had sized up the Romantic’s quar- 
rel with his age, and that is the key to the sparring with shadow- 
selves in his later work. 
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So Stephen Dedalus in the Portrait fancies to revenge himself 
on his schoolmates by dying (“And Wells would be sorry then for 
what he had done’”’) and crossing the narrow gap between humility 
and pride transforms in imagination his tiny corpse into that of 
his elected other self, a hero: 


—He is dead. We saw him lying upon the catafalque. 
A wail of sorrow went up from the people. 
—Parnell! Parnell! He is dead! 


So Stephen in Ulysses, toying with another heroic alter ego, Shakes- 
peare, transforms his meeting with Synge in Paris into St. Patrick’s 
meeting in the forest with the archaic Ossian, whom it is his destiny 
to supersede: 


Oisin with Patrick. Faunman he met in Clamart woods, brand- 
ishing a winebottle. C’est vendredi saint! Murthering Irish. His 
image, wandering, he met. I mine. I met a fool i’ the forest. 


So Stephen, having spoken of how we meet always ourselves, 
Stephen who had modelled himself upon Monte Cristo, returning 
avenger, meets in Nighttown the archetypal returning avenger, 
Ulysses of the great bow, now in 1904 my metempsychosis incar- 
nate as a timid cuckold, and joins him in micturition beneath “the 
apathy of the stars.” He has met himself, he has met his spiritual 
father, having rejected in contempt his consubstantial father, and 
that morning in still more fascinated contempt having wrestled 
with the stage Irishman, his spiritual brother. 


In Finnegans Wake the battle with the alter ego goes on. Mutt 
and Jute: tourist meets caveman. Mookse and Gripes, pope meets 
heretic; mock turtle/moocow encounters griffin, unreality battling 
unreality over unreal questions in hairsplitting Latin; fox snaps 
at unattainable grapes and pronounces them sour; all the while 
Nuvoletta the cloud-girl, avatar of the Bertha of Exiles, looks on, 
Glugg, the drowning man going down for the third time, his very 
name a strangling sound, is worsted three times at riddle-guessing 
by the chaffing “sky sheraph” Chuff, around whom the 29 month- 
girls join hands. Butt the victim is belaboured by Taff the Welsh- 
man as Joyce by Wyndham Lewis (‘Taffy was a thief’). The Ondt, 
an industrious nullity with a “chairmanlooking” smile, legislates 
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out of existence the Gracehoper, “hoppy on akkant of his joyi- 
city.” 

None of these conflicts embodies much passion. Shem and 
Shaun are a “musichall pair” who bandy stage epithets and be- 
labour one another with noisy slapsticks, “after which they are 
both carried off the set and brought home to be well soaped, 
sponged and scrubbed again” by Anna Livia. The emotion in 
Finnegans Wake is contained in the permanent plight of the un- 
moving Earwicker, recumbent prey of many inner voices; the bat- 
tle of self with shadow-self which had fueled the emotion not only 
of Joyce’s earlier works but of western art for 150 years is reduced 
in the last drama to comic byplay. The Romantic Agony of the 
post-Renaissance West becomes what it always was, the noise of 
a few bursting bubbles in the foam of Finnegan’s wake. 

All these books are about people who cannot read them; they 
all contain therefore, apparently labelled “Author,” a Joyce who 
could not have written them. Hence on the one hand Robert 
Hand, Buck Mulligan, and Shaun the Post; on the other Richard 
Rowan, Stephen Dedalus, and Shem the Penman. The name of 
Jim the Penman is lifted from a Victorian drama about a forger; 
that of Shaun the Post, from an Irish melodrama about a stage 
Irishman. Shaun contains traits, assimilated to the stock con- 
vention of genial blarney, of Eamon deValera, Stanislaus Joyce, 
and Wyndham Lewis. The Penman with whom he contends is “a 
sham and a low sham.” That is what deValera presumably would 
have thought of Joyce, and what Lewis and brother Stanislaus did 
think of his last phase; Shem the Penman isn’t Joyce, he is their 
image of Joyce. But he is the Joyce of Joyce’s friends as well as of 
Joyce’s enemies: the image of Joyce put forward, from 1922 on, 
by Joyce’s upholders on the eminently factitious battleground of 
literary politics. 


DE VALERA AS ALTER-EGO 


De Valera must have appeared to Joyce as if divinely appointed 
to go into Finnegans Wake as an alter ego for the author. He and 
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Joyce were born in the same year; both were tall, both bespectacled, 
both ex-schoolmasters, both pedantic of speech and chary of in- 
timacy. Confronted by “Dev” the Shem-figure postures impot- 
ently; it is Little Chandler vs. Gallaher over again. “Dev” in the 
Seanad with his Spanish aloofness, “Man Devoyd of the Commoner 
Characteristics of an Irish Nature,” “protesting to his lipreaders 
with a justbeencleaned barefacedness”; or presiding over a League 
of Nations session, ‘a fingerhot of rheingenever to give the Pax 
cum spiritututu,” or addressing the Free State by wireless, “‘a voice, 
the voce of Shaun, vote of the Irish, voise from afar,” or granting 
a cheerfully evasive interview: 


—Yet one minute’s observation, dear dogmatic Shaun, as we 
point out how you have while away painted our town a wear- 
ing greenridinghued. 

—O murder mere, how did you hear? Shaun replied, smoiling 
the ily way up his lampsleeve (It just seemed the natural thing to 
do), so shy of light was he then. 


or seeking the inner light in moments of crisis: 


Sometimes he would keep silent for a few minutes as if in prayer 
and clasp his forehead and during the time he would be think- 
ing to himself and would not mind anybody who would be 
talking to him or crying stinking fish. 


—Dev the inscrutable administrator made an admirable foil for the 
equally inscrutable author of the Wake. Dev is simply Joyce’s 
outward aspect translated into public life. Though he upholds the 
Free State’s list of prohibited books, repudiates the productions 
of his “‘cerebrated brother” as “Puffedly offal tosh,” and describes 
with distate “jameymock farceson” “making his pillgrimace of 
Childe Horrid,” “always cutting my phrose to please his phrase,” 
he is pleased to imply that he could if he felt like it, make a good 
job at the same sort of thing himself: 


...and by the power of blurry words I am loyable to do it 
(I am convicted of it!) any time ever I liked (bet ye fiippence 
off me boot allowance!) with the allergrossest transfusiasm ... 
I'd pinsel it with immenuensees...and my trifolium libretto, 
the authordux Book of Lief, would, if given to daylight, (I hold 
a most incredible faith about it) far exceed what the bogus 
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bolshy of a shame, my soamheis brother, Gaoy Fecks, is con- 

versant with in audible black and prink. 
The notion of Eamon de Valera setting himself in confidence to 
write another Finnegans Wake is sufficiently funny to justify itself. 
Seriously, three volumes of candid memoirs by the chameleon Free 
State causist, “‘spickspookspokesmen of our specturesque silent- 
iousness,” would far outbalance in scandalous revelation the pro- 
scribed Punman’s mild collection of 


blasphematory spits, stale shestnuts, schoolgirl’s, young ladies’, 
milkmaids’, washerwomen’s, shopkeepers’ wives’, merry widows’, 
ex nuns’, vice abbess’s, pro virgins’, super whores’, silent sis- 
ters’, Charleys’ aunts’, grandmothers’, mothers’-in-laws’, foster- 
mothers’, godmothers’ garters. 


THE PARIS JOYCE AS ALTER-EGO 


The worst Joyce has to say of de Valera, in fact, is that he re- 
sembles to a nicety the image Parisian idolators, after Ulysses, con- 
structed of Joyce. He was praised for the pedantic way in which 
he made everything fit, Bloom’s potato of page 56 called into play 
on page 428; nobody thought Bloom’s use for the potato was funny. 
He was praised for the courage with which he made intimate reve- 
lations without reserve; nobody considered that he might have been 
making them up. He was praised for having composed a scientific 
document (“I have learned more psychology and psychiatry from 
it than I did in ten years at the Neurological Institute,” wrote the 
doctor to whom the New York Times, typically, consigned the 
book for review.) He was praised for the profundities of Molly 
Bloom, who commanded an unapologetic chorus of lyrical assent 
from the moment the shrewd amazed whistle of Arnold Bennett, 
hard-headed man of the world, invited a book-review audience to 
“talk about understanding feminine psychology!” He was praised 
for being Stephen Dedalus, smasher of chandeliers, disgusted 
with everyone and everything; which disgust insured his having 
no particular axes to grind, like an Einstein or an Oppenheimer, 
above politics, devoted to pure science, standing behind the wreck- 
age of Hiroshima, inscrutable, paring his fingernails. 
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While in the genteel press Alfred Noyes was finding omitted 
from these “imbecile pages” “no foulness conceivable to the mind 
of man,” and The Pink ’Un (officially known as the Sporting 
Times‘) was reporting to the pub-and-darts fraternity that “The 
main contents of the book are enough to make a Hottentot sick,” 
the Dedalian anti-genteel were belabouring with their ashplants 
the salon chandeliers of middle-class London. Ulysses, like the Irish 
Free State, rapidly became undiscussable except as a fiat of its 
anarchic creator: apotheosis of (a) scientific method (the presenta- 
tion of Bloom); (b) protean poetry disguised as amoral Nature 
(Molly), and (c) the alchemist intellectual as enemy of the bourgeois 
(Stephen.) When in 1927 the magazine Transition took over this 
reputation and began to surround the monstrous birth of Finne- 
gans Wake with the voodoo rites of the Revolution of the World, 
Joyce’s Stephen Dedalus persona became a major literary racket. 
Mobilized against the hated bourgeoisie, it was pumped full of 
“the new magic” and used to focus a cult, sustain a bookstore, 
and sell a magazine. 

Joyce didn’t rebel as he might have ten years earlier. At forty- 
five, almost blind, remembering the wrangle with Grant Richards, 
the printers who refused to set up the Portrait “even though it 
may be a classic,” the confiscation of The Little Review, and the 
burning of Dubliners at Dublin and Ulysses at Folkestone, he 
needed a publishing arrangement for the new book that wouldn’t 
strain his nerves. So he admitted the amazing Gene Jolas to his 
friendship, withheld comment while the jitterbugs of the night- 
world processed his reputation, and sardonically contemplated 
the creation of a legend. 

In addition, he had learned by 1927 the value of sitting still and 
letting new material come to him; if he didn’t fend it away he 
could occupy the observer’s point of vantage at its centre. And the 
legend that had formed round his name created unforeseeably fav- 





1Joyce was later to introduce an indecency narrated in Latin with the 
words, “Let manner and matter of this for these our sporting times be cloaked 
up in the language of blushfed porpurates that an Anglican ordinal, not read- 
ing his own rude dunsky tunga, may ever behold the brand of scarlet on the 
brow of her of Babylon and feel not the pink one in his own damned cheek.” 
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orable conditions for the crystallization of exactly the sort of mate- 
rial he wanted. He had only to sit tight, and the goth Century as is 
its nature, would recreate the 1gth. It did: Shelley’s great age began 
anew, its golden years returned. Material for the anatomy of ro- 
manticism came swarming round his flat; he was back in the 1gth 
Century to which he had devoted so much meditation; it was like 
living in the heyday of Byron. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. “We want the imagina- 
tion huge and free,” wrote Mr. Jolas in 1928, and proceeded to 
draw up manifestoes reminiscent in their extremely conventional 
naughtiness of Baudelaire’s cats and Mulattoes: 


VERTIiGkzR A SL 

HYPNOLOGUES AND PARAMYTHS 
ONEIROMANCY AND EXORCISM 
DEMONS AND SERAPHIM 
PHANTASMATA AND CHIMERAE 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE NIGHT 


Joyce was acclaimed as the Svengali of the new dispensation, bell- 
wether of “a populace released to fuller realizations because 
permitted to express themselves individually in a mass” (!) He was, 
the chorus announced, achieving what Mr. Jolas called ‘“‘the ecsta- 
tic way of thinking ...the struggle for a phantasmagoric reality.” 
In Ulysses he had expressed their horror of the quotidian; in 
Work in Progress he gave them back their rapturous banality into 
which he had now pumped laughing-gas. “A complete symbiosis of 
writer and reader,” as one Transitionist put it; “A Cyclopean 
picture of humanity and the gods,” affirmed another; “the furth- 
Radex of a Device’s insidicostal-complexivate-the-FORM flow-of- 
SoneRich-TumbleDisplay, in the PunPass-DuoMeans of ince-possi- 
halt-resuming-the-CONTEXT’s — SetUpAdditImpliqs-Bouquet,” 
stammered a third. 

Joyce took all the details for Shem the Penman he needed from 
the panegyrics so lavishly provided. He studied the dreamwork of 
the recumbent Earwicker from an articulate collective model. He 
also took revenge in the most elaborate legpull of his career: he 
permitted a Transition fellow-traveller, Stuart Gilbert, to believe 
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that he was writing the authorized exposition of Ulysses. Beneath 
the thickly-lensed eye of the Master, Mr. Gilbert’s gaze swung to 
and fro from the riddling text to the typewritten table of themes. 
“The bliss of ignorance is a short and sorry affair beside the stu- 
dious delectation of the connoisseur,” wrote Mr. Gilbert in his 
Introduction, and Joyce nodded grave assent when the chapter 
was read to him. “It is in absence of mind, when he is up in the 
clouds or on his way to Cythera, that man achieves the energy of 
happiness,” pursued Mr. Gilbert, and Joyce did not disagree. He 
quoted five times from Madame Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled, and nine 
times from her dupe A. P. Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism and Growth 
of the Soul, with unsuspecting deference. He wrote earnestly of 
the Seal of Solomon, with acknowledgements to Les Croyances 
Fondamentales de Bouddhisme and The Smaragdine Table of 
Hermes Trismegistus, found “the spirit of the original” in Butcher 
and Lang’s Odyssey, and described Gerty MacDowell’s seventh- 
hand magazine sentiment as ‘‘a bonnetful of truelove knots and 
favours incorruptible by moth or rust,” without a hand raised in 
caution. 

“Wipe your glosses with what you know,” Joyce advises his 
scholiasts; your glasses, that is, with what you know, and your 
glosses with you know what (or perhaps vice versa: one recalls 
the smeared microscope in Blake’s Island on the Moon). He pro- 
vided a title for a 1929 collection of Transition Joyce-essays—“Our 
Exagmination round his Factification for Incamination of Work 
in Progress’”—and later inserted it in the book itself to precede a 
comical account of the flocking-round of “Cabraists and Fing- 
lossies,” climaxing with a generic celebrant “riding lapsaddlelong- 
legs up the oakses staircase on muleback like Amaxodis Isterprotos, 
hindquarters to the fore and a kick to the lift.” As none of the 
twelve Exagminators seems to have noticed (they rushed into 
print with only a fraction of the final text available, and the 
very title a secret), a sequence of long words ending in “-ation” is 
the trademark of the perennial jury of twelve who keep getting 
in the way the action of the Wake while they participate in its 
“shoutmost shoviality” as a modus vivendi. “Exagmination”’ is “ex- 
amination” corrupted by agmen (Lat. road); “factification” joins de- 
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fense-works to a way of making; freely translated, the title reads, 
“Our sight-seer’s stroll round the fortifications behind which he 
maintains the meaning of his Work in Progress in cameva.” 
Meanwhile Transition streamed on, praising Joyce in every 
issue as the man who set the moustaches of the bourgeois on fire, 
abolished the past, cauterized the present, jazzed the future, and 
proclaimed the esperantic millennium. A tone of continual scorn 
for the fuddyduddies who would ‘“‘deny him the right” to his lib- 
erties with language characterizes the self-defensive aggressiveness 
of his campaign. Upon this situation impinged Wyndham Lewis. 


WYNDHAM LEWIS: THE ENEMY AS ALTER-EGO 


Lewis appeared grimacing in his professional role of The En- 
emy: enemy of this Joyce-shadow thrown by the Transition spot- 
lights. Joyce, after his first irritation at the “Analysis of the Mind 
of James Joyce” in Time and Western Man (1927), the most bril- 
liant misreading in modern criticism, must have been elated to 
; realize how articulate the circumjacent vacuum was getting. Con- 

cept, not comprehension, was invading chaos, knowing over-reach- 
ing what was there to know. 

Lewis’ critique had the disturbing merit of being neither im- 
pressionistic nor irrelevant. He took a few quick sights at the 
object, extracted from their living tissue with a surgical eye four or 
five salient facts which no one else had been able to see— a mole, 
a cheekbone, an ear—set them down on his canvas in abridged 
relationship, and turning away from the model (since he knew 
more than he could see) filled in the composition brilliantly with 
the sallow planes of a plausible parchment mask: a Portrait of 
the Artist as Susceptible Drudge. 

He saw, for instance, that the characters of Ulysses were clichés: 
“,..a stage Jew (Bloom), a stage Irishman (Mulligan), or a stage 
Anglo-Saxon (Haines).” He thought, however, that Joyce didn’t 
see it too. He saw that Bloom oddly resembled Stephen, but he 
supposed that this was only because they were both self-portraits of 
Joyce, aetat. 38 and 22. He saw that the interior monologue wasn’t 
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an instrument of psychological revelation but an epiphany of ex- 
periential constriction—“some figures for a moment bump against 
you, and you certainly perceive them with great distinctness—or 
rather some fragment of their dress or some mannerism; then they 
are gone .... That is all that the ‘telling from the inside’ amounts 
to”—but he failed to reckon this among the meanings of the book. 

He saw two other things, of indisputable salience: that the E 
book was concerned, in an unprecedented way, with the flux of 
matter, and that Stephen Dedalus was a hopeless farce. Here we 
had better quote in extenso: 


Matter: 


...an Aladdin’s cave of incredible bric-a-brac in which a dense 
mass of dead stuff is collected . . . . a circumscribed psychological 
space into which several encyclopaedias have been emptied .... 
a suffocating, moeotic expanse of objects, all of them lifeless, 
the sewage of a past twenty years old, all neatly arranged in 
a meticulous sequence . . . . It is the voluminous curtain that fell, 
belated (with the alarming momentum of a ton or two of per- 
sonally organized rubbish), upon the victorian scene. So rich 
was its delivery, its pent-up outpouring so vehement, that it 
will remain, eternally cathartic, a record diarrhoea. No one who 
looks at it will ever want to look behind it. It is the sardonic 
catafalque of the victorian world. 


Stephen: 


He is the really wooden figure. He is ‘the poet’ to an uncom- 
fortable degree, a dismal, a ridiculous, even a pulverising de- 
gree. His movements in the Martello-tower, his theatrical ‘bit- 
terness,’ his cheerless, priggish stateliness, his gazings into the 
blue distance, his Irish accent, his exquisite sensitiveness, his 
‘pride’ that is so crude as to be almost indecent, the incredible 
slowness with which he gets about from place to place, up the 
stairs, down the stairs, like a funereal stage-king; the time re- 
quired for him to move his neck, how he raises his hand, 
passes it over his aching eyes, or his damp brow, even more 
wearily drops it, closes his dismal little shutters against his 
rollicking irish-type of a friend (in his capacity of a type-poet), 
and remains sententiously secluded, shut up in his own personal 
Martello-tower—a Martello-tower with a Martello-tower—until 
he consents to issue out, tempted by the opportunity of mak- 
ing a ‘bitter’—a very ‘bitter’—jest, to show up against the ideally 
idiotic background provided by Haines... . 
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With these master-keys in his hand Lewis might have written 
the definite exegesis. It pleased him however to use Ulysses rather 
than to seek to reveal it. So he convinced himself that a flood of 
matter coursed through the book because Joyce had a bourgeois 
appetite for dated rubbish, and that Stephen was “slow” and 
“quiet” and “sensitive” because the under-privileged Joyce meant 
him, in awkard Dickens-fashion, for a “gentleman.” He com- 
plimented Joyce on the ideally-organized case-material he pro- 
vided for a Lewisian commentary of the Zeitgeist. The Irish 
drudge had managed to do this by not mixing his secretions with 
thought: “There is not very much reflection going on at any time 
inside the head of Mr. James Joyce. That is indeed the characteris- 
tic condition of the craftsman, pure and simple.” 


No, indeed, “There was not very much windy Nous blowing 
at the given moment through the hat of Mr. Melancholy Slow!” 
echoed Joyce, apropos of Shem the Penman, “lazy skald or maund- 
ering pote,” lifting “wearywilly his slowcut snobsic eyes... and 
lengthily lingering along.” ‘““Windy Nous” is the plenary diagnosis: 
it is thought 4 la Wyndham Lewis, a nous, a Geist, blowing where 
it twisteth, not a searchlight playing over fact but a stiff breeze 
through the head. Grasp of the whole, Joyce saw, had yielded to 
“insight,” and insights constellated in the void, or connected by 
schematic planks, perverted in Lewis’ polemic books the function of 
a rarely accurate eye for fact. The eye for fact dominated such 
writings as a story Joyce much admired, Cantelman’s Spring Mate, 
but the Windy Nous and the butcher’s axe had taken over its func- 
tions in the past ten years: 


Johns is a different butcher’s. Next place you are up town pay 
him a visit. Or better still, come to buy. You will enjoy cattle- 
men’s spring meat. John is now quite divorced from baking. 
Fattens, kills, flays, hangs, draws, quarters and pieces. Feel his 
lambs! Ex! Feel how sheap! Exex! His liver too is great value, 
a spatiality! Exexex! COMMUNICATED. 


Lewis incarnated and rendered superbly articulate an old Joyce 
theme, the theme of Exiles, Ibsenite rectitude in a vacuum. He 
transferred the theme, however, from will to idea. It was not lib- 
erated action but independent thought that he imagined himself 
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to exemplify, as though thought could be liberated from fact any 
more than action from context. Joyce didn’t attempt to dislodge 
him from mid-chaos. He left him there as a listening-post. With an 
amused reference to “that most improving of roundshows, Spice 
and Westend Women (utterly exhausted before publication, in- 
diapepper edition shortly)” he permitted Lewis to supply numer- 
ous tones and locutions for the portrayal of Shaun the Post. He 
also accepted gratefully, for Shem the Penman purposes, everything 
Lewis had to say about Stephen Dedalus and about Joyce himself. 
Here is a peep inside the head of Mr. James Joyce: 


...an you could peep inside the cerebralised saucepan of this 
eer illwinded goodfornobody, you would see in his house of 
thoughtsam (was you, that is, decontaminated enough to look 
discarnate) what a jetsam litterage of convolvuli of times lost or 
strayed, of lands derelict and of tongues laggin too... 


Here is Shem trying to pretend that he is a gentleman: 


the evilsmeller . . . used to stipple endlessly inartistic portraits of 
himself in the act of reciting old Nichiabelli’s monolook in- 
teryerear ...a heartbreakingly handsome young paolo with love 
lyrics for the goyls in his eyols, a plaintiff's tanner vuice, a 
jucal inkome of one hundred and thirtytwo dranchmas per 
yard from Broken Hill stranded estate, Camebreech mannings, 
cutting a great dash in a brandnew two guinea dress suit and 
a burled hogsford hired for a Fursday evenin merry pawty, 
anna loavely long pair of inky Italian moostarshes glistering 


with boric vaseline and frangipani. Puh! How unwhisperably 
so! 


Here is the militant Lewis (Taff the Welshman) under the sign of 
the spatializing Eye, “his bulgeglarying stargapers razzledazzlingly 
full of eyes, full of balls, full of holes, full of buttons, full of stains. 
full of medals, full of blickblackblobs,” attacking Joyce/Shem: 


Grozarktic! Toadlebens! Some garmentguy! Insects appalling, 
low hum clang sin! a cheap decoy! Too deep destroy! say 

mangraphique, may say nay por daguerre! 

It was Lewis who assigned the eye to himself and the ear to 


Joyce. It was also he who assigned time to Shem and space to 
Shaun. Ulysses, he wrote, was a time-book, a midden-heap of temps 
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retrouvé, a lingering over what had long faded from the world. 


There is nothing for it today, if you have an appetite for the 
beautiful, but to create new beauty. You can no longer nourish 
yourself upon the Past: its stock is exhausted, the Past is no- 
where a reality. The only place where it is a reality is in 
time ....So the mental world of time offers a solution... . The 
local colour, or locally-coloured material, that was scraped to- 
gether into a big variegated heap to make Ulysses, is—doctrinally 
even more than in fact— the material of the Past. 


“There is nothing for it but to create new beauty.” Joyce must 
have pricked up his ears at this unbelievably pat echo of Stephen 


Dedalus’ election of “the loveliness that has not yet come into the 


world.” The Lewisian toughness concealed, it seemed, its quota of 
Romance. It was apercus like this that led Joyce to make Shem 
and Shaun periodically exchange roles. Swaggering aficionado of 
the hard outside and sedentary epigon of the dark fluid within, 
space-fanatic and time-lackey, Enemy and poltroon, like Dodgson 
logician and Carroll dreamer, or like Holmes Ubermensch and 
Watson Burgher, or like Stephen son and Bloom father, were at 
bottom one because at bottom purveyors of mental worlds in 
despite of the inexhaustible real. 


Innumerable details of the Wake have their key in Lewis: the 
Gracehoper making his meal of Time (“He had eaten all the 
whilepaper, swallowed all the lustres, devoured forty flights of 
styearcases, chewed up all the mensas and seccles, ronged the re- 
cords, made mundballs of ephemerids and voraisoused most glut- 
inously with the very timeplace in the ternitary”) while the Ondt 
“made spaces in his psyche”; the Mookse who lived “eins within a 
space and a wearywide space it wast” setting out from Ludtown 
a Spasso, girded with his lanzia spezzata, to encounter a Dubville 
Gripes, “having the juice of his times,” who cannot tell him “whose 
o’cloak you ware”; the footling Butt, “his spent fish’s livid smile 
giving allasundery the bumfit of the doped,” “slinking his coat- 
sleeves surdout over his squad mutton shoulder so as to loop more 
life the jauntlyman”; and most extensively the incorrigible Pro- 
fessor Jones (another Welsh name) who lectures for twenty pages 
on “the dime-cash problem,” expresses confidence in his “own 
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spacious immensity,” and accuses his squalid alter ego of being “a 
barefooted rubber with my supersocks pulled over his face which 
I publicked in my bestback garden for the laetification of side- 
rodromites and to the irony of the stars” (Lewis thought that his 
Enemy of the Stars had engendered some of the “Circe” tech- 
niques). 

Jones has the Shaunian obsession with food and a Lewisian 
penchant for the elusively intricate theory, the continental au- 
thority, and the striking word. He expounds the generic Richard- 
Robert-Bertha or Shem-Shaun-Iseult relationship in terms of Bur- 
rus (“full of natural greace .... obsoletely unadulterous”’), Caseous 
(“not an ideal choice by any meals’) and the “cowrymaid” Mar- 
gareen. Directing his “gropesarching eyes? through the strongholes 
of my acropoll” onto the mutations of butter, cheese, and marga- 
rine, he observes “in the dairy days of buy and buy” a “most 
tantumising state of affairs” about which he is “working out a 
quantum theory” in opposition to “Bitchson,” ‘““Winestain,” and 
numerous other philosophers with whom he quarrels from phrase 
to phrase. He recalls to our admiring attention the intrepidity with 
which he has trespassed ‘‘on the space question where even michel- 
angelines have fooled to dread,” alludes to one of his own paintings, 
“my goulache of Marge.. which I titled The Very Picture of a 
Needlesswoman,” and dwells with satisfaction on its gemotrical 
idiom: 

The hatboxes which composed Rhomba, lady Trabezond 

(Marge in her excelsis), also comprised the climactogram up 


which B and C may fondly be imagined ascending and are sug- 
gestive of gentlemen’s spring modes.... 


Cantelman’s Spring Mate again; a page later he is blasting a group 
of patent Lewis targets, the child-cult, Charlie Chaplin, and the 
simpering Loos-like female. 

Jones’ prose is like Lewis’ without the epithetic sparkle: heavily 
parenthetical, digressive, quarrelsome, constantly promising the 





“Buck Mulligan ‘turned abruptly his great searching eyes from the sea,’ etc. 
Great searching eyes! Oh, where were the great searching eyes of the author, 
from whom no verbal cliche may escape, when he wrote that?”—Time and 
Western Man, p. 115. 
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future ordering of vast tracts of material, syntactically loose and 
locally rapid. Striking configurations of image abound, with little 
indication of a main line of argument. Lewis delights in staging 
elucidative dialogues with principles under attack: Jones relates 
the fable of the Mookse and the Gripes. Lewis swings paragraphs 
about with an energetic contempt for order, characteristically open- 
ing with a trenchant phrase and allowing the rest of the sentence to 
settle as it will; Jones hurls into motion the terms “quality and 
tality” with a parenthetic (“I shall explex what you ought to mean 
by this with its proper when and where and why and how in the 


subsequent sentence.”) Lewis made his persona Tarr say in a 1918 
novel, 


I see I am boring you. The matter is too remote! But you have 
trespassed here and you must listen.—I cannot let you off before 
you have heard, and shown that you understand. If you do not 
sit and listen, I will write it all to you. YOU WILL BE MADE 
TO HEAR IT! And after I have told you this, I will tell you 
why I am talking to a fool like you! 


Jones has a similar measure of respect for his “foibleminded” au- 
dience: 


As my explanations here are probably above your understand- 
ings, lattlebrattons, though, as argumentatively uncaparisoned 
as Cadwan, Cadwallon, and Cadwalloner, I shall revert to a 
more expletive method which I frequently use when I have to 
sermo with muddlecrass pupils. Imagine for my purpose that 
you are a squad of urchins, snifflynosed, goslingnecked, clothy- 


headed, tangled in your lacings, tingled in your pants, etsitaraw 
etcicero. 


And with a trenchant allusion to Lewis’ blasting and bombardier- 


ing military background, Jones in a single parenthesis manages 
to dispose of himself with incomparable neatness: 


This soldier-author-batman for all his commontoryism is just 
another of those souftisiezed bubbles who never quite got the 
sandhurst out of his eyes so that the campaign he draws for us 
is as flop as a plankrieg. 


Sandhurst is a military school. The champagne he draws is flat be- 
neath its specious sparkle, and his sketch of the champaign is 
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ultimately a bodiless two-dimensional map, a conceptual pattern 
in chaos, not even disinterested but a war-plan (Kriegsplan), flat 
as a pancake. 

Lewis hoped that the endlessly susceptible Joyce of his account 
would in turn be influenced by the Lewis critique: “I hope it may 
be so, for he would be a most valuable adherent.” Joyce took the 
hint, glossed his every word, and reproduced his every configura- 
tion of thought. Why should he bother inventing shadows and 
counter-shadows when they invented themselves? 


STANISLAUS JOYCE AS ALTER EGO 


As for Joyce’s brother Stanislaus, the third major component 
of Shaun the Post around whom the girls cluster to chant “En- 
chainted, dear sweet Stainusless,” Joyce apparently supposed him 
to be covetous of the affections of Joyce’s wife Nora; something 
of the sort peeps from behind Stephen’s Ulysses theory of Shake- 
speare’s brother’s amours with Ann Hathway (‘‘a brother is as easily 
forgotten as an umbrella”). Stanislaus played Shaun the Post to 
the hilt, assuming the status of professor of English in the Trieste 
to which in 1905 he had followed his brother. The “stanidsglass 
effect” of his rectitude (‘‘He still had the same intemperate habits, 
and I set about deliberately to break him of them’’) assimilated 
easily to the “smile likequid glue” of Shaun/deValera surrounded 
by the flower-girls (““Unclean you art not. Outcaste thou are not... 
You are pure. You are pure. You are in your puerity.” He thought 
Paris a bad influence on his brother (“I argued with him... that 
a work of art must have an outer meaning clear to the simple 
man”). The epiphany of the fraternal relationship may be given 
in his own words: 


The admirers of the book always cite the same passages and re- 
peat the same explanations. It is palpable that they only report 
what has been explained to them. By themselves they don’t 
understand very much.... Let them admire away. I know that 
they admire what they don’t comprehend—the must humiliat- 
ing form of intellectual servitude... 

When Finnegans Wake was published ...on the author’s 
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fifty-eighth birthday, my brother wrote to me offering a copy in 
homage. I refused it. 


He retrieves this confession with magisterial aplomb: 


There is little need to tell how much regret this refusal has 
since cost me—even less need when the uselessness of all regret is 
considered. He told me that there would be a third part, The 
Reawakening. I found myself hoping that after so many years 
of ingenious experiment . . . his style would achieve a suggestive 
efficacy such as to surpass even the best pages of Ulysses. I could 
hardly wait for the light to break, for the day when a language 
would be spoken that all could understand. The work must re- 
main forever incomplete now that the author is immersed in 
a sleep that knows neither dreams nor reawakening. 








Philip Murray 


The Burning Carrousel 


Love rides a burning carrousel 
Around the dark octagonal 

Of human hearts; a carnival 

Parade of hand-carved horses falls 

In ashes where merry children fell 
And only adults lived to tell 

How innocently they reached for rings 
To organ music from covert wings. 





Robie Macauley 


THE DEAN IN EXILE: 
Notes on Ford Madox Ford as Teacher 


Ford used to have tea served in his office once a week. It was a 
small shadowy room in the basement of the library at Olivet Col- 
lege and I think he was aware of the number of ironies in the 
portrait he sat for every seven days. ““The Dean of English Letters,” 
as he rather wryly thought of himself now and then, ought to end 
up in a library room of his own, prosperous and respected. He 
ought to be surrounded by all the mementos of his long career— 
Christina Rosetti’s writing desk in the corner, the death mask of 
Oliver Cromwell on the wall, a gallery of pictures from Ford 
Madox Brown through Wyndham Lewis and Juan Gris, on the 
shelves all the autographed and inscribed Victorian first editions 
along with the letters from Conrad, the books of all the writers he 
had helped to launch—and his own. 


These would be the solid evidences he might reassure himself 
with in the last year of his life; but he had none of them. The books 
on the shelves were leftovers from the stacks upstairs—books of 
theology that all seemed to have been published in Chicago around 
1901, a few tracts against the tobacco habit and a scattering of 
novels, the most distinguished of which were those of Robert 
Herrick. On his desk was a pile of manuscripts sent him by young 
writers, the pages of the book he was now working on (The March 
of Literature) and a few packs of his corrosive French cigarettes 
(“Dust and dung,” he said). All he had left was the tremendous 
reference file of his memory and his imagination had tampered a 
good deal with that. 

It was, nevertheless, still the most extraordinary memory I 
have ever encountered. In a way, I suppose, it had rewritten a 
good deal of the world’s literature. Ford could talk a good book 
out of anything he happened to like and I remember once when he 
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was discussing The Anabasis, he gave a remarkable picture of the 
lost army, suddenly discovering itself in a bleak, unknown land, re- 
turning, making the long slow march across dreary plains, through 
icy rivers and mountains, held together only by the will of a steely 
puritan who commanded it. It was a great epic, as he told it, though 
you mustn’t call it Xenophon—as I later discovered. Yet it was 
distilled out of Xenophon and it created an action and a picture 
in my mind that even the grim plodding in Greek I. could never 
kill. 

Ford had none of that sense of time and death that turns books 
into mere middens or archaeological finds for critics and scholars. 
He was the least academic man who ever taught and for him all 
books, in themselves, were contemporaneous. Don Quixote or The 
History of the Peloponnesian War were as fresh subjects of conver- 
sation as was Nightwood. He could talk equally imaginatively on 
any of the three. He succeeded in giving the impression for instance 
that, though he had just missed meeting Marlowe in London, he 
knew all about him and was very much excited by the young man’s 
work. To Ford, no good book was ever entombed in the Dewey 
Decimal System; it had always just been published and most of 
its career was before it. 


This might sound like a romantic and fanciful denial of the 
long process of literature. Actually, he was very much aware of it— 
it appeared to him as a kind of family tree. One writer ‘“‘descended” 
from another in that the accumulated knowledge of the older 
passed on to the younger. By this figure, he would have most likely 
chosen James as his father and Flaubert as his grandfather and 
traced himself back to Horace, at least. He liked to talk about one 
writer’s apprenticeship to another and often took as his instance 
Maupassant learning from Flaubert, drawing a picture of Flaubert 
angrily throwing Maupassant’s early stories into the fire, one by 
one, until at last they began to fit his exacting ideas. 


Ford despised dilettantes and this was one of his ways of getting 
at a hard fact—that a writer committed himself at the beginning 
and had to remain committed through all the mischances of life. 
Though he encouraged a great many people, essentially Ford had 
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little respect for the part-time author. It was a single profession 
and it had to be followed always, even if it ended you finally 
without reward or possessions in a little Michigan college several 
thousand miles from Provence, which was the heart of the civilized 
world and the only place to die in. I think many people teach 
writing capably without ever giving their students the idea of what 
being a writer means. Ford never actually taught writing (though 
he discussed manuscripts) but nobody who listened to him care- 
fully could miss the meaning of that essential and difficult lesson. 
If you accepted it, you could be only part-time and unimportantly 
a newspaperman, a teacher or an office-worker. They were odd jobs 
you took along the way and might easily give up. But this was 
only the beginning—there was much more to it. Ford once became 
angry with me when I said that I didn’t know whether I had 
enough talent to become a writer. “You’ve got to know,” he 
wheezed. “Right now. Otherwise you’d better get out.” He thought 
of it as something like a priest’s vocation. 

This is a very subversive idea and, if it were taught clearly 
enough, it would probably be the end of all summer “writing 
conferences” and would reduce all the “creative writing” classes 
in colleges and universities to a couple of students here and there. 


Ford’s method of teaching was narrative and anecdotal. Almost 
any question could be answered or any idea presented in the form 
of a story and he was ill at ease in any more abstract conversation. 
I think that every subject he knew or cared anything about—and 
they were a great many, from garden farming to world politics— 
he conceived in terms of character and action, finally working into 
a plot. Usually his stories were not simple illustrations of the point; 
they contained a great many relative and tangential things. Thus, 
a student asking a question about drama, might get as an answer 
a quite involved and probably half-imaginary story about Goethe 
that seemed to end up a considerable distance from the original 
question. If he thought about it, however, he would realize that 
along the way Ford had introduced a dozen relevant ideas and, 
though he had never given a direct answer, he had given an ex- 
traordinarily complete one. After listening to Ford, I always found 
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other teachers something like a human true-and-false test. There 
is a little book called The Legend of the Master in which the editor 
discounts most of Ford’s stories about Henry James as fabrica- 
tions. However the point—which the editor grudgingly half-admits— 
is that Ford’s brilliant little fictions about James are altogether 
more lifelike, more full of insight, more characteristic and idio- 
syncratic and, in the end, “truer” than any mere factual accounts. 


To people involved in more rigid kinds of logic, fiction always 
seems like a very disorderly way of getting at any kind of truth. 
Similarly, Ford’s last book, The March of Literature, must seem to 
critics more like a series of raids than any progressive advance. 
(The London Times, with great innocence, called it a kind of 
crib-book for students in literary courses. Any student who de- 
pended on it for a crib would undoubtedly be sternly flunked.) 
The book is more or less an expanded and polished version of 
the lectures he gave at Olivet and his way of teaching can be seen 
in it. To anyone who wants a thorough survey, it is an exasperat- 
ing book. It is full of Ford’s prejudices and personality and it slights 
or ignores everything he considers dull. Both the lectures and the 
book were strangely disproportionate—thus, for instance, Ford 
could overpraise Turgenev and rather underestimate Dostoievski 
and, on the whole, come off with a queerly impressionistic view 
of Russian writing. Finally, the critical standard was personal taste 
carried to an extreme but within the borders of what Ford liked 
the criticism was carried on with such selectivity and enthusiasm 
that one forgave him his arbitrary general method. If the march 
was somewhat haphazard, the raids were always brilliant. If Ford 
recognized Dostoievski rather blankly, he pointed out the virtues 
of Turgenev with great discrimination and pleasure. 

In a time when criticism tends to be sound, dull, abstract and 
official, Ford is much out of fashion. Critics speak to other critics 
and to professors of literature; Ford always spoke to writers and 
readers. 


At Olivet Ford lived in a miniature house not much bigger than 
a hen coop. He was a large stout man and I was always surprised 
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to see that he actually fitted inside. My impression was that the 
place was in complete chaos and that Ford was the center of dis- 
order. Some operation was always ponderously, with many inter- 
ruptions, under way, whether it was cooking cog au vin (Ford was 
a magnificent chef) or marking the proofs of a book. In the midst 
of all this mobilization, Janice Biala, Ford’s wife, was always per- 
pectly composed and efficient. Quite different in temperament, 
she was a good balance. She was (and is) an excellent painter, witty 
in conversation, attractive, and as direct and informal as Ford some- 
times was overawing and roundabout. 


Quite a few people who have written about Ford (especially 
Douglas Goldring and other English writers) have seemed a little 
puzzled over his connection with such an obscure small college as 
Olivet. Not many of them realize that, for one brief period under 
the presidency of Joseph Brewer, Olivet College had an extraordi- 
nary life as a center of education in the arts. It has since declined 
back into dullness, but at one time such people as Ford and Sher- 
wood Anderson taught writing there. Allen Tate, Caroline Gor- 
don, Katherine Anne Porter, William Troy and others taught in the 
summer sessions. Count Korzybski, the semanticist, gave a series of 
lectures one year. Among the occasional speakers were Gertrude 
Stein, Carl Sandburg and Carl VanVechten. The work in music and 
art was likewise good. The trouble, as usual, was lack of money and 
after President Brewer left, a new reactionary regime triumphantly 
returned the college to its former level of mediocrity. 


All through his life Ford was engaged in the promotion of talent 
in writing. He often neglected his own interests and his own work in 
efforts to bring young writers to the attention of publishers and 
readers. The list of their names is too long and too well-known 
to repeat here; however, it is still a little surprising to remember, 
as John Hutchens said to me recently, that Ford’s literary promot- 
ing began with Joseph Conrad and extended through half a cen- 
tury to Eudora Welty. Ford’s English Review and transatlantic re- 
view were the results of this wish. Near the end of his life, he was 
planning still another literary magazine for the same purpose. 
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Nevertheless, I think that Ford’s greatest accomplishment as a 
teacher and mentor was that indefinable sense of stimulation he 


passed on to younger writers. To write honestly and well was the 
most important thing in the world. 





Ford Madox Ford 


OBSERVATIONS ON TECHNIQUE * 


Conversation is the best means by which a “character” in a 
piece of fiction may be indicated. This is the only purpose for 
which direct quotation should be used. Conversation should never 
be employed to carry the story along, develop the plot, or to indi- 
cate action. If the author uses his characters’ speech to develop 
his story, the reader will wonder whether or not the character who 
speaks is being allowed to tell the truth. Therefore, the author 
should never let this doubt enter. 


All the narration of the story should be done by the author him- 
self. 


The first speech of a character is important in as much as it serves 
to “fix” or typify or indicate the kind of character we may expect. 
Never let characters remain static throughout the course of the 
story—each important character must be altered by the circum- 
stances touching him and surrounding him or the story may easily 
fail. 

My method to make conversation seem more natural and to 
imitate the continual breaks, unfinished sentences and undeveloped 
thoughts of ordinary converse is to use the pause.... before the 
speech. The reader loves what he takes to be “real’”’ conversation— 
not “speech” and not some artificial exchange of neat sentences 
that has been concocted by the author. 


Usually in a conversation neither speaker cares very much what 
the other is talking about. Each will go along following his own 
theme of thought and quite oblivious to the interruptions of the 
other. 

Conversation must be realistic, not “real.” There must be just 
enough normal-sounding breaks, pauses, catch-phrases and well- 





*Some notes on a lecture given by FMF at Olivet College in June, 1938. 
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worn expressions in a long speech to make it convincingly human 
and not literary. 

Example of Projection: “The glass had bubbles.” Example of 
Narration: “He looked and he saw that the glass had bubbles.” 
Projection: the author telling the story and moving the character 
about with his hands. Narration: a character moving through the 
action of the story and the author simply on hand to record what 
happens, what is thought or felt. 

In narration the author may conceal his literary idiosyncrasies. 
In first-person narration, by filtering the story through a carefully- 
conceived set of prejudices, ideas, habits of thinking and observa- 
tion owned by his chief character, the author may avoid the diffi- 
culty of too personal and too autobiographical style. De Maupas- 
sant never bothered to conceal his method in this way. (Reference: 
“The Field of Olives.’’) 
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Fred Bornhauser 
FORD AS ART CRITIC 


There seems to have been no less neglect of Ford’s writings 
on art than of all his other works. The Art Journal, The Studio, 
Burlington Magazine, and the Connoisseur—the files of all from 
1900 to 1908 or so offer the odour of a grand world, but a world 
with little place for or notice of the critical acumen of a Ford. The 
Connoisseur for January 1906 announces as forthcoming a “‘mono- 
graph dealing with Holbein by Ford Madox Hueffer, who, it will 
be remembered, contributed a volume on Rossetti to the same 
series.” And three months later Burlington Magazine admits a 
capsule review, “‘it is unfair to cavil at details when an author has 
carried out his modest purpose well.” These two items represent 
virtually the whole response, or at least everything to emerge from 
the first turning of the dust. That he should have written what he 
did at a low point in the course of English painting, at a time when 
pleasure in elegance was high but standards of excellence ill- 
formed, at a time when no need for a serious art criticism was even 
felt, explains more why he was overlooked than why he did not 
write with the note of the crusader in his voice. 

His friend Henry James had defended the importance of art 
criticism, not only for the innocent bystander but for art and the 
artist, in his impassioned discussion of the famous Ruskin-Whistler 
case. Yet, upon looking back, James as critic of art does not win 
our confidence, at least not the James who in his essay on Daumier 
could say: “To the writer of this imperfect sketch he (Daumier) 
remains considerably less interesting than Gavarni... the wittiest, 
the most literary and most acutely profane of all chartered mockers 
with the pencil.” It is easy to tolerate a lapse of taste in James, and 
to disagree firmly. In those instances where the carefully studied 
and developed judgments of Ford fall in question, however, dis- 
agreement depends not on what is satisfactorily proved wrong, 
but on what indeed may still remain to be discovered. This is 
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particularly true with reference to certain works, successful if 
minor, of the Pre-Raphaelite school. 

The conditions for Ford’s practice of art criticism are palpably 
clear. His grandfather, French-born Ford Madox Brown, not of- 
ficially a member of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood but a painter 
of extreme vitality and importance in his time, provided the mold 
of tradition, the shadow of influence, and probably the direct in- 
centive. His father, Francis Heuffer, German-born musician and 
critic, was among many things editor of the Tauschnitz edition of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poems. Percy Bate, in his book on the 
Pre-Raphaelite painters, refers to the artistic accomplishment of 
Mrs. Hueffer, daughter of Madox Brown and sister of Mrs. William 
Michael Rossetti; her “portraits and fancy heads” are presumably 
notable for their “charm and distinction.” And that Ford himself 
exercised his considerable general talent at least once in the di- 
rection of landscape painting is testified by his own words at South 
Lodge as quoted by his friend Douglas Goldring. 

Nearly all the art criticism of importance by Ford belongs to 
a single period of little more than a decade. Ford Madox Brown, 
A Record of his Life, was published in 1896; Rossetti, in 1902; Hans 
Holbein the Younger, in 1905 (?); and The Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, in 1907. There are also a few magazine articles, published at 
later dates, which may be discussed incidentally. 

Of the four books, the last three belong to a series called The 
Popular Library of Art, published by Duckworth (Dutton in Amer- 
ica), a series which also includes Chesterton’s books on Watts and 
Blake, Romain Rolland’s Millet, and Edward Garnett’s Hogarth. 
As a group these works are not to be confused with the usual 
popular guides containing a biographical sketch, a chronological 
catalog and a few four-color plates of the more obvious sub- 
jects. Ford’s Rossetti is subtitled “A Critical Essay on his Art”; the 
other books are “Critical Monographs.” When Rosetti was re- 
viewed in the Nation, along with Auguste Beal’s Rembrandt, the 
series was richly commended for providing, “in each case, a ‘critical 
essay’ which contains real criticism.” How important that was the 
reviewer did not explore, but his was a perceptive notice of a sig- 
nificant but still isolated modern movement. 
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The difference between the survey-and-appreciation kind of 
book and Ford’s with its solidity of material and fineness of in- 
sight, is apparent in comparison of Rossetti with the little and in- 
consequential book of the same title by Camille Pissarro’s son 
Lucien, a smitten disciple of the post-Pre-Raphaelites. 

It is true that Rossetti was an amateur who never fully realized 
all that he might have in either of the arts he embraced, painting 
or poetry, but it is also true, as Ford points out, that he will prob- 
ably survive “as a great and touching figure of one prodigal of his 
gifts, of his enthusiasm, of his life.” Contemning the laws of selec- 
tivity in both his arts, he may survive brilliantly as “The Amateur 
who failed in two.” Yet this heuristic speculation is not made to 
bear more weight of Ford’s argument than it rightly should. There 
is also demonstrated the indispensable inherent “charm” of Ros- 
setti’s work, and the peculiar quality—as, for example, “the pose 
of the head and preoccupied, rapt expression” —which announces a 
work as unequivocally his. And if, in the matter of influence, Ros- 
setti was not until the final years of his career completely himself 
because he had followed Primitive methods to accord with the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, Florentinism to please Ruskin, dec- 
orativism to meet the standards of William Morris, or intellectual- 
ity in his painting to answer the stimulus of Ford Madox Brown, 
then it must also be said that there was another, more fundament- 
ally formative influence, a more traditional one, an “early techni- 
cal inspiration of Holbein,” as in the drawing of his grandfather 
Polidori. Rossetti’s years of study in an academy were negligible; 
somehow he acquired a certain skill in draughtsmanship, an un- 
scientific grasp of perspective. Moved by natural beauty, however, 
he wa able to discover in its rendering some transcendent moral 
beauty. Ford does not simplify the case. He does not overstate it. 
He recognizes all the fallacies, the faults, the failures. Rossetti was 
too literary a painter. There is the problem of the decorative ele- 
ment in conflict with the expressive elements of painting. And 
there is mannerism exaggerated into sentimentality. But Ford is 
able to notice Nemesis, and still focus analysis on what emergent 
quality of a painting or drawing gives it simply interest, or the 
power to engage the cultivated mind. His detailed exegeses of The. 
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Girlhood of Mary Virgin, of Beata Beatrix, of The Loving Cup, of 
Miss Siddal, or of Dr. Johnson at the Mitre, among many others, 
will be the basis upon which Ford’s reader will reconsider Ros- 
setti or not. 

Rossetti was a genius, and now pays the price of not being a 
master, the price which is being “convincing only to those that 
are of goodwill.” To say more is, for Ford, to recall sharply that 
“The Critic’s is after all the saddest lot of mortal man; to him, 
more than to any other, are revealed the fallibility of men’s judg- 
ments, the futility of men’s efforts.” How well he knows “the Prin- 
ciples of To-day and the Fallacies of Tomorrow.” 


One of the poems, “Beginnings, For Rossetti’s First Painting,” 
in Ford’s collection of 1900, Poems for Pictures, anticipates the 
same critical questions, of how an artist may develop, of what 
reaction and re-reaction may occur: 


Whether the beginnings of things notable 

Have in them anything worth noting. 

Whether an acorn’s worth the thinking of 

Or eagle’s egg suggests the sweep of wings 
in the clear blue, 

Is just an idle question 


So with these sketches: 
Maybe you'll let them trick you into dreaming 
A hundred masterpieces: 


Or you may say, with just a tilting of the 
nose towards heaven: 
‘The thing’s amiss—it’s worthless, 
We've seen a daub as good 
Hang flapping unobserved in such a High Street, 
Decked with the faded, weather-beaten effigy 
Of so-and-so of noble memory— 
The thing’s amiss, it’s worthless.’ 


And yet—It’s just a question. 
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Ford’s perception of the importance of early and late in the 
work of Holbein is another matter altogether. In the case of such 
a master there is no risk in asserting quality, but in accounting 
for subtle shifts within the whole range of work there is oppor- 
tunity for criticism. And it is exactly at this point that Ford begins. 
Early Holbein is filled with marvelous invention, with an exub- 
erance of Renaissance decoration in richly wrought design, and if 
most of this disappears in the Holbein of the late portraiture, it 
does not mean there is any relatively “good” or “bad” distinction 
between the two periods, nor that, like Diirer, Holbein rejected 
the Paganism of Renaissance ideas, but simply that the actual 
world as it came to be conceived by him had no place for such ideas. 
Holbein wrestled most of his life with the conflicting tendencies 
to make decorative designs and, on the other hand, to render 
realistic observation. Though in each separate case—Passion pic- 
tures, window designs, woodcut designs, the portraits, and even 
in the lost frescoes of the Basle Rathhaus—the problem was solved 
to some proper satisfaction, the dominant tone of all Holbein is 
found in his “keenly observing his fellow-men, and of rendering 
them dispassionately.” He was a painter of men, not ideals. He 
did not portray his subjects’ souls, but what of them he could see 
in a moment of observation. Only occasionally did he add any 
“dramatic generalization.” That Holbein thus reflected so well 
the attitudes of his own age is a historical fact and accounts of 
course for his great success, but it is not this fact Ford holds im- 
portant; what is important is that Holbein “has forced us to be- 
lieve that his vision of it (his era) was the only feasible one.” 

A comparison with his near contemporary, Diirer, is revealing. 
“Diirer stood for the great imaginers who went before. He seems 
to sum up the Minnesingers, the Tristan cycles, the great feudal 
conceptions. Holbein commences the age of doubts, of merchants, 
of individual freedoms, of broader ideals, of an opening world 
and new hopes.” Diirer is medieval in his predilection for outdoor 
nature, Holbein Renaissance as the “painter of men and cities.” 
But Ford does not force or exhaust this comparison; on the con- 
trary he says the “two men differ in kind and species... . Diirer 
could not refrain from commenting upon life, Holbein’s com- 
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ments were of little importance .... Diirer had imagination where 
Holbein had only vision and invention....To put it with exag- 
gerated clearness: we may believe in what Holbein painted, but in 
looking at Diirer’s work we can never be quite assured that he is 
an unprejudiced transcriber.” By which Ford does not mean he 
fails to note the Titanic greatness of Diirer. That is genuine criti- 
cism, reserving evaluation until after illumination. 

Ford does not linger over any general considerations, however; 
he is preoccupied with individual works and their sequence, with 
showing that quality in them, that authentic, distinctive “method 
of projection” which is “Holbein.” 

Nor is there any confusion about importance of subject. The 
saints in the Passion Pictures, the Adam and Eve, the Meier por- 
traits, or any others—all were painted directly from models. The 
subject most simple and most difficult, the subject of the purest 
painting, is the face. There is, observes Ford, the drama of inven- 
tion and the realism of observation. No more can be asked of a 
picture, “except that it should be well done and painted.” Here, 
too, in the matter of technique, Ford is convincing in his analyses. 

There is an adequate historical framework provided in the 
book, but with reference to any particular work, Ford is quick to 
insist that the less said about Holbein the man the better. He was, 
unlike Rossetti, a master; he was also a genius, in so far as that 
term implies “‘the comprehension of the scope possible to a certain 
class of design.” Let that suffice. 

Needless to say, Ford’s remarks on Holbein have no academic 
status. In Chamberlain, in Reinhardt, in an earlier Ganz than the 
Phaidon Holbein of 1950, there is bibliographical mention. That 
is all. I do not know whether the Holbein scholar can find anything 
new or interesting in Ford’s book. Nor am I much concerned with 
that. As a piece of deeply sensitive, richly informed, and highly 
civilized criticism, it simply needs to be recommended. 

In writing about the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood Ford might 
easily have fallen prey to his familial sentiments, or to the taste 
of his time. Though he never came to such stringent (perhaps 
perfectly fair) terms with the subject as did, later, Roger Fry, he 
did not, either, swallow anything, whitewash anything, or ignore 
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anything in his attempt to represent the movement as a lively, 
justifiable revolt, which historically relates to Impressionism, and 
which in itself amounted to a minor school productive of some 
works not beyond critical interest and reclaim. 

Ford was among the first to try to clear up the confusion—still 
extant, by the way—between the Pre-Raphaelites and the Medieval- 
ist-Aesthete School of Morris and Burne-Jones. There were only 
seven Pre-Raphaelites: D. G. Rossetti, William Holman Hunt, J. 
E. Millais, Charles Collins, Thomas Woolner, F. G. Stephens, and 
William Michael Rossetti. The actual formation of the group was 
in 1848; the dissolution in 1853. Not all were painters; Woolner 
was a sculptor, W. M. Rossetti a writer. Apart from their work in 
the graphic arts, the most interesting thing they did was publish a 
small monthly, “The Germ, Thoughts Toward Nature in Poetry, 
Literature and Art,” which lasted exactly four issues in the early 
part of 1850. (The complete set was reprinted in facsimile by W. 
M. Rossetti in 1901.) After the evening in 1853 devoted to mutual 
portrait painting, an evening which marked the official end of the 
group as group, they continued to associate with one another 
and also to work according to their announced ideals, but not 
under the same aegis. 

Ford makes clear what their program was: “ a return to Na- 
ture—it was nothing more and nothing less.” To a non-member, 
Ford Madox Brown, he ascribes credit for a fundamental advance 
in modern painting (see Brown’s A Modern Holbein and follow- 
ing works), one that the Pre-Raphaelites at least always assumed 
they were observing; whereas other movements against Academic 
doldrums scarcely went further than to try endless variations 
on subject matter, here for the first time was insistence on looking 
at the world in a new way and painting what was there to be 
seen. The wet white canvas arrived to supplant the bituminous 
ground. The new interest was in painting character, not types, and 
hence the return to pre-Raphaelian sources of inspiration: Or- 
cagna, Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Masaccio, and Botticelli. 
(Actually there was no strong opposition to Raphael himself, but 
to his followers.) 

Any appreciation of the Pre-Raphaelite painters gains im- 
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measurably by a recollection of the horrors of esteemed Acade- 
micians like Etty, Maclise, Mulready, and the amusingly irre- 
pressible William Powell Frith. Here if anywhere can be seen 
the difference between ruthless skill and serious—even if blundering 
and naive—art. Hunt and Millais, Ford tells us, came out of an 
academic background. The conventions bored both—‘‘Millais, 
because he had exhausted all their possibilities; Mr. Hunt, be- 
cause he was unable even to begin to assimilate them.” Ford de- 
votes a couple of brilliant pages to some conjectural discussion 
of the revolution of the line and the mass as perceived by poor 
stumbling humanity seeking to express itself, the endlessness of 
new problems in this creative activity, and the inevitability of a 
lack of finality. Forms and materials and techniques are developed, 
and rules are founded, but “the only possibility of evolving a 
really vital art seems to lie in utterly ignoring those rules once they 
are evolved.” Ironically, that was the fate of the Brotherhood itself, 
which eventually fell apart from the pressure of its own codification. 


And there was not only the code of technique. Where the Pre- 
Raphaelites most certainly defeated themselves was in the matter of 
subject; “they had pronounced the doctrine that a picture must 
enshrine some worthy idea.” In this they fell back into one of the 
pits of the Grand Style itself. In what cruel contrast does this 
stand to the prophetic statement of Monet quoted by Ford: “The 
principal person in a picture is the light.” And the critic himself 
says somewhere later on: “Actually it matters little whether you 
paint a scene from the Old Testament or the interior of an absinthe 
shop so long as you paint it with sincerity.” 


Ford is able to show the sincerity and the power and the limi- 
tations where they exist in a Lorenzo and Isabella or Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, in the Ophelia or the Designs for King Lear, in the 
Blind Girl or the Hireling Shepherd. Yet he characterizes clearly 
and unhesitatingly the Nature in them as “grasped and held with 
an iron hand.” ““They never convey to us, as do the Impressionists, 
or as did the earlier English landscape painters, the sense of fleet- 
ing light and shadow.” 

In 1910, in the Fortnightly Magazine, Ford published an essay 
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in greater detail on Holman Hunt alone, the occasion being the 
death of the painter. First hearing of this event while travelling in 
Germany (“Heute wird uns aus London telegraphiert .. .”), Ford 
meditates and reminisces on the man. He peers out a train window 
into a vivid Hessian landscape. There is first a page of glowing 
rhapsodic prose, descriptive of the scene. And then: “It was just as 
if Nature had set herself to do the thing well, and had done the 
thing so well that the eye couldn’t possibly stand it. Pre-Raphael- 
ite! That was what it all was.” 

Only one other item of importance on the subject of art was 
forthcoming from Ford. In 1935 he published in the American 
Mercury an article on propaganda and art, called “Hands Off the 
Arts.” His thesis is, of course, that “the moment an artist intro- 
duces propaganda of whatever kind into his works of art he 
ceases to be an artist...” Ford goes on to make the distinction be- 
tween Instruction, which is concerned with records of fact, and 
Education, which “consists in opening of men’s minds to the per- 
ception of fitnesses.” It follows readily that the function of arts is in 
Education, to humanize and to make sane. 

There is included in this essay an amusing paragraph, which 
amounts almost to an inverse prophecy. Ford is discussing the bare- 
breasted, vital, and proudly independent American artist, too in- 
dividualistic to be trusted by propagandists, the artist he observed 
in the middle thirties: “So you have the spectacle of practitioners 
of the arts standing on party platforms, spouting propaganda and 
afterward constrained publicly to confess that they are not members 
of the party because the party will not let them be.” 

Ford Madox Ford, whom as early, or as late, as 1930 Granville 
Hicks called our neglected contemporary, wrote on art, both criti- 
cism and comment, in such a way as not to be ignored without loss. 
He wrote sensitively and wisely, with the convincingness of a friend 
of art and a friend of all friends of art. If the experience of the art 
he writes about is altered without a conscious debt on the part of 
his reader, it is because Ford’s prose, as Ezra Pound remarked in his 
obituary, “lay so natural on the page that one didn’t notice it.” If 
anyone can say that Ford contributes nothing, there is easy re- 
joinder that he took much, and gave it back abundantly. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Discutses oF Love. By Robie Macauley. Random House. 1952. 


With all the criticism of contemporary literature and mores 
that there is, one would think that when a good novel appeared, 
there would be someone ready for it. Especially if it were a witty, 
serious novel, one has a right to think that the arbiters of good 
taste—say, for the snobbish little magazines—would at least read 
such a book correctly. As far as I have been able to find out, no 
one has even come close to The Disguises of Love. 

Take Mr. West in The New Yorker, for instance. Rightly or 
wrongly his vehicle has become associated with mastery of tech- 
nique. Yet, in his “review” of this novel, an almost incredible lit- 
erary blindness permits him to quote “representative swatches” 
without any discernible recognition that he is quoting from the 
characters, not from the author. This is such a basic stupidity 
that I have been confirmed in my suspicion that Mr. West had a 
thesis lying around about the weak, academic male, and he was 
so busy with this that he had someone else read the book. Cer- 
tainly he couldn’t have done much more than leaf through it. 
Deadline, maybe. 

As for the thesis that writers should stay out of the academic 
scene—presumably so they can bang up against life and suffer and 
that sort of thing—it has very little to do with the novel in question, 
and not very much with anything else. That modern man is domi- 
nated by females has been done better elsewhere. 

The Kenyon Review set Isaac Rosenfeld loose, and he got lost, 
too. Sandwiched between some strange remarks about Mr. Ma- 
cauley’s potential, but unrealized connections with Ford Madox 
Ford is a précis of the novel which accepts the incredible dénoue- 
ment that the plane on which Frances left Creston crashed. One 
does not have to be an aeronautical engineer to figure this one out. 
Visually, one can go to any airport any day and watch plumes 
of smoke trail behind aircraft which then arrive safely at their 
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destinations. Aesthetically, can anyone comment intelligently on 
this book who believes that the author would impose a gratuitous 
sensation on a thoroughly satisfactory climax? There is not one 
shred of evidence to lead to the conclusion that the plane crashed. 
Anyone who misreads this can hardly be trusted to read the rest 
of the book. 

A word about Ford Madox Ford. The impressionistic novel— 
the complete absence of the author—was one of Ford’s masteries. 
Of the sixteen chapters in The Disguises of Love, each and every- 
one is written in the first person. Gordon, the obverse adult son, 
“tells” five and shares one with his father, Howard, the dedicated 
adolescent, who has four chapters to himself. Helen, the cinematic 
tragedienne who found an excellent role, “‘tells” four. One chapter, 
representing the gossip of the town about Howard’s affairs with 
the unserious Frances Mitchell, is the conversation of the gossips. 
Mr. Macauley does indeed know his Ford, perhaps better than 
Mr. Rosenfeld knows either. 

The Disguises of Love is an excellent novel. It should be praised 
for what it is. 

The title is informative, especially the word, disguises. The 
seventeen year old, Gordon, is convinced that his mother is having 
an affair with some unidentifiable man. The faculty wife, Helen, 
believes that her husband is engaged in writing a book about 
psychology. The husband, father, and psychology professor has an 
affair with one of his students, Frances; he believes that it is a 
great romance for a while, that his wife, after she finds out, is 
trying to do something to him, and that he can recapture the youth 
which he has never had, yet never lost. 

What they are disguising, from themselves as much as from 
each other, is their need for love and their inability to attain to 
love. The novel, in which the academic scene is almost incidental 
along with the romantic details of the affair, is concerned with the 
removal of the bandages from three peoples’ eyes and with the 
stark confrontation of their own incapacity for love. 

Each principal character—the female student is not one—speaks 
in his own language. Gordon is primarily cynical; Howard is 
mostly romantic; Helen is stupidly sentimental. They are all very 
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self-conscious, since they are all interested almost completely in 
themselves whom they love more than anyone else. Gordon does 
not speak of love; Howard watches himself “in love” as a self- 
conscious person will watch himself rise, cross the room, take an 
ashtray, turn, and drop it; Helen has no conception of love. 

During the year of Howard’s affair with his student—into which 
he glides like a college student, but into which she steers him like 
a calculating woman—the members of the Graeme family pick at 
their disguises and finally rip them off. Gordon decides—or wills— 
that he shall grow up. He will abandon his elaborate juvenility to 
become an adolescent son. He will submit to a birthday party to 
show himself to his parents as an object upon which they can 
focus their diverging attentions and in which they can perhaps see 
themselves. Howard is badgered by the need for a definite break— 
both by his lover and by his wife’s complacent self-sufficiency—into 
a decision to fly with Frances to a new life in Mexico. Helen, who 
has become the social darling because of her ignorant bravery as 
an innocent victim of her husband’s perfidy, loves her role and is 
frantic at the collapse of her world should the other woman leave 
the scene. 

This unblinkering goes on in an academic community whose 
blindness matches that of the Graeme family. On about as much or 
as little evidence as McCarthy needs to scuttle a bureaucrat, they 
have blackened Howard as the villian and gilded Helen as the 
gallant sufferer. 

In a way the most nebulous (the author makes the point about 
thirty times) and yet the most clear-eyed character in the novel 
is Frances. She wears no blinders. She settles on Howard, takes him 
until he’s tiresome, leaves him, re-takes him, and, having used him 
mercilessly and honestly, goes away. She is nearly all things to all 
persons because of her lack of a disguise. She is seen, particularly 
in this masked community, in hundreds of false lights. She is 
nothing to Gordon except a chance for his father to grow up. 
She is Love to Howard; she is a godsend to Helen. 

If Mr. Macauley had written about love, then one could de- 
mand attachments. Since he has written about disguises and lack 
of perception, we have a novel about alienations and stupidities, 
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the stupidities of which we are all guilty when we do not know 
ourselves, but love ourselves. The result of self-idolatry is to shut 
ourselves away from everyone else, but, more important, it is to 
see everything inwardly as though it were also wearing a disguise. 

The process of stripping away masks—unless one wants to be a 
tabula rasa proponent—is also like the process of growing up; and 
and in a very important sense of the term, maturation, Mr. Ma- 
cauley’s book is a superior account of that disturbing eventuality. 
It is vastly superior to all those accounts which assume that grow- 
ing up is like building a house, and that the architects and car- 
penters are always wiser because they are older. Some people never 
grow up. To some this is a delight; to others, a pain. On the other 
hand, some people never have to grow up; again it can be pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. 

Gordon, who is the moral hero more than anyone else, wins 
something from his experience by deciding that maybe he ought 
to grow up, and that, to do so, he must first try being young. For all 
his cynical wit, he has misjudged his parents’ behaviors completely. 
Howard struggles valiantly to have a romantic youth, watching 
himself flail about, making desperate decisions, seeking himself 
in his son, finally winning only the education of seeing himself 
bare. Helen becomes the spoiled child, the attended, selfish 
wounded girl, and she screams with rage when her autonomy is 
threatened. Frances was never young. She sees things as “a joke 
within a joke,” and she quits the scene when she is on the verge of 
acting like a silly girl, if she ever really intended to be giddy. 

The reason why I have largely ignored the Affair is that it does 
not seem important in itself, but only as it sets the Graeme family 
to ripping off their blindfolds or exchanging one disguise for an- 
other. The Affair is between a self-conscious literate adolescent 
and a self-confident unserious adult. This would be proper material 
for romantic fictionists (one hears of many every week), but it is 
hardly the subject of this subtle book. One might just as well be- 
lieve that after all the pains Mr. Macauley has taken to get the 
Graeme family to reveal themselves, he would throw them, like 
Hans Castorp or like the used-up lover, violently and callously, 
to their deaths in an artillery barrage or a plane crash. Now it 
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may well be that the author has finished with them even as Frances 
has finished with Howard, but their knives are stuck deep, the 
Graemes’ eyes are open wide—they are to be left to look at their 
unloving companions. 

It is not a novel about the academy any more than it is a novel 
about a romantic love affair. The scenes of academic life, told by 
the three participants, are in themselves superb, and one does not 
gather that the academy is villainous—deadly, yes, but not evil. 
One trouble with literary accounts of academic life is that what 
purport to be caricatures of the academy fail because the real 
thing is more often than not identical with the caricature. Cer- 
tainly Howard is an academic and academic, besides, but even 
poor Howard rises above himself as a respectable behaviorist 
will sometimes dip into Freud. Helen is stupid. Armed with the 
knowledge that she knows that her husband is having an affair, 
she stumbles into her glorious role which lasts only so long as the 
affair remains on the scene. Gordon, who reads well, thinks de- 
viously, and detaches himself completely, sees the academic fraud 
and deceit, but nothing of what is really going on. 

An incidental and ironic charm of the book lies in the touch 
that for all the fun poked at the academics, the Professor qua 
Professor, who is completely immersed in words, sounds, and food, 
is the person best able to see his way quickly to the heart of the 
Graeme’s dilemma. 

Remarks about the construction of this novel would be banal. 
It bears with grace and strength all the burdens (except politics and 
high tragedy) which I should have thought the mentors of modern 
fiction have been demanding of contemporary fiction. It has struc- 
ture without being contrived. It bubbles with language when it 
needs to bubble. It brims with sensibility, with controlled per- 
ceptions. It is a work of art. i 

With this novel already delivered, it is insulting to call Mr. 
Macauley a promising novelist. I do not allege its perfection, but I 
blame the innumerable critics who have been so misled by their 
own cloistered wishes that they have left this book unnoticed. 
Mr. Macauley might wish to take some comfort from the fact that 
the most recent prior example of mistreatment befell Mr. Warren’s 
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book, World Enough and Time. Both these men have out-di- 
mensioned the critics. This is a happier commentary on the state 
of contemporary fiction than any of the mewlings which the critics 
have been uttering. 

WALTER ELDER 


Ezra PouND AND THE Cantos. By Harold H. Watts. Henry Regnery. 
1952. 


More than one person has wept for a sure and up-to-date 
Baedeker to Pound’s Cantos. The present volume, I must hasten to 
say, is not the guide prospective travellers have demanded. Prof. 
Watts quite clearly did not make adequate preparation for his 
own trip, and when his provisions failed he had no more than 
punctured the periphery of his chosen territory; but because he 
pretends to have brought back a detailed and honest account of 
the interior, those who have not already made the Grand Tour 
several times should take his report with the greatest possible 
circumspection. Let us drop the figure .... 

The volume contains four chapters, the first a narrative of 
Pound’s ideological development, the second an exposition of the 
aim of The Cantos, the third a discussion of their techniques; a 
final chapter attempts an evaluation of what Prof. Watts judges 
is Pound’s aim and method. This would be all very well were it not 
that the volume is vulgar in perception, gross in expression, mech- 
anistic in technique and erroneous in fact as well as deduction. 

Before taking up the thesis of the book, let us examine some 
of Prof. Watts’ errors. On page 35, for example, he writes: “To 
stress the importance of the ideogram for The Cantos is not to 
cancel Pound’s debts to the troubadours or the French symbolists. 
But one may say that these other debts are incurred in order to 
consolidate the profit arising from the main one: the Chinese ideo- 
gram and its gift to a vitiated language and poetry.” Yes, one 
might say that—if one wants to ignore chronological fact. Pound’s 
studies of the troubadours and French symbolists (not to mention 
Latin and Italian poetry) did not follow, they preceded and then 
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for a long period ran concurrent with his Chinese studies. More 
serious, however, than this mere ignorance is Prof Watts’ failure 
to define specifically Pound’s debt to the French symbolists; nice 
discrimination is required here lest the casual or ignorant reader 
take the sentence to mean that Pound is a symbolist poet. The 
vulgarity of Prof. Watts’ perception leads him into another error 
when he writes that “Imagism was incapable of presenting, of 
‘rendering,’ things which were dynamic rather than static.” (Of 
course, Prof. Watts doesn’t mean “Imagism was incapable” etc. but 
that certain poets who called themselves imagists were incapable 
etc. Pass that.) Pound’s definition of the image “that which pre- 
sents an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of time”— 
is a concept allied to Mr. Eliot’s objective correlative. Certainly 
the definition does not exclude a moving image, whether sub- 
jective or objective. But Prof. Watts, like the lesser imagists before 
him, has taken the handiest meaning of image and, further, seems 
to have misread Pound’s sentences in the ABC of Reading: “The 
defect of earlier imagist propaganda (my emphasis) was not in mis- 
statement but in incomplete statement. The diluters took the hand- 
iest and easiest meaning, and thought only of sraTIONARY image.” 

One further sort of error may be noted; one might call it the 
error of opposite inference if one wanted to add yet another pre- 
tentious and cacophonous phrase to current American critical jar- 
gon. We have an example of this error in “Shelley whom (Pound) 
detests.” The phrase is unfortunate. One is tempted to ask “which 
Shelley?”, since Pound himself observed that people talk about 
“Shelley” without indicating whether they speak of the author of 
“The Sensitive Plant” or the author of the fifth act of The Cenci. 
The major part of Pound’s criticism, as I have pointed out else- 
where, is propaedeutic and the careful reader will have realized that 
a condemnation of certain modes of expression does not of necessity 
mean a condemnation of the materia poetica or of the validity of 
these modes for the particular poet who practices them. Pound has 
expressed irritation at Kipling’s “know it all” manner; he has 
also written: “Narrative sense, narrative power can survive ANY 
truncation. If a man have the tale to tell and can keep his mind 
on that and refuses to worry about his own limitations, the reader 
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will, in the long or short run, find him, and no amount of pro- 
fessional abuse or theoretical sniping will have any real effect on 
the author’s civil status. Barrels of ink have flowed to accuse Mr. 
Kipling of vulgarity (that was perhaps before the present reader 
was born), to accuse him of being a journalist.... etc....” One 
may wish to condemn the excesses of an author of a movement or 
to express personal annoyance without wishing to deny oneself the 
special emotional colour or range of experience that the author or 
movement offers one. 

Prof. Watts’ errors, deriving from bio-bibliographical ignorance, 
from failure to express himself with precision, from a measure of 
incompetence to distinguish demarcations made plainly enough 
in Pound’s text, appear with distressing frequency throughout his 
volume. But as it would bore the reader no less than the reviewer 
to go through them all, let us, instead, pass on the main drift of 
Prof. Watts’ book. In his final chapter he tells us that the critic 
must beware of the “intentional fallacy”—“reckless and subjective 
speculation about what a poet’s intention might have been and 
the uncritical acceptance of the poet’s own account of the intention 
that lay behind the writing of a certain poem.” (The reader will 
note that according to this doctrine the critic always has the best 
of the situation: he may propose his reading in the teeth of what- 
ever the poet may have declared to the contrary.) And Prof. Watts 
drops deeply into this fallacy. 

He tells us that Pound “judges that The Cantos is a work which 
will not only purify language: it will aid in the ‘making new’ of 
society itself.” And: “... Pound refuses to be specific about the 
pattern that the renewed society would have. But we can be sure 
that ‘making new’ means, negatively, the termination of usury and 
all usury draws with it.” And, finally: “Viewing the poem thus (as 
a midwife to ideas), aided by an acquaintance with Pound’s prose 
utterance, the reader should be able to read The Cantos with an 
enlightened as well as an assaulted intuition. The enlightenment 
soon takes this form: all civilizations fall into two groups—those 
tainted with usury and those free from it.” 

(A long parenthesis. I cannot pass Prof. Watts’ frequent asser- 
tions of “Pound judges,” “Pound believes” and so on even to 
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“Pound claims,” and “Pound’s own account” without comment. 
Positions thus ascribed to Pound are in some instances vulgarized 
recensions of Pound’s beliefs, in others rank fabrications. Whatever 
their sort, they are attempts to place Pound on untenable ground 
so that Prof. Watts’ final assault will carry the day. The first sen- 
tence in the paragraph immediately preceding this one is just 
such an attempt. Pound’s view is that language, like civilization, is 
not a one man job; its problems, so far as society as a whole is con- 
cerned, cannot be solved by a single person, nor has Pound in his 
most sanguine moments ever laid claim to such solution. The proof 
of my contention lies not in any statements made by Pound (for 
according to the doctrine of the “intentional fallacy” such state- 
ments might cut no ice), but in Pound’s critical praxis—i.e., his 
advise to poets concerning specific works and his support of the 
productions of writers so different from himself as Wydham Lewis, 
Eliot, Yeats, Joyce. Which is no more than to say that Pound rec- 
ognized that, for a writer, there is no such thing as a language. 
There are a series of languages, and the serious writer’s first job 
is to create his own language—something that will express what 
his particular nervous and glandular systems, his cerebral cortex, 
his envirnonment, passions and so on demand. A struggle as an- 
cient as language. All poets work at it alone in respect of their own 
needs, but in every epoch the total of these individual struggles 
becomes a social donation. This is a distinction that Prof. Watts 
fails to make when he writes that Pound considered himself to be 
working alone “to renew a lapsed and betrayed language.” We 
are further informed that Pound does not admit that the struggle 
is ancient “for it would limit the validity of the usurious-non- 
usurious division that runs through Pound’s speculation.” On 
the contrary, Pound does indeed admit, or rather he asserts, that 
the struggle is ancient. I shall consider his comments on French 
writers of the 19th Century (The Age of Usury, he calls it) as not 
providing a sufficiently lengthy pedigree. But his “Homage to 
Sextus Propertius,” which among other thing examines the intri- 
cate relations linking the personal and social aspects of various 
poetic problems, should be sufficient answer to Prof. Watts. Pound 
affirms that the modern poet faces problems similar to those Proper- 
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tius faced when confronted by the ineffable stupidity of the Roman 
empire and its expression in imperial rhetoric. Pound’s study, 
in fact, shows us that usury is not the sole perverter of language; 
other factors exist, beginning with the writer’s degree of talent.) 

To return to Prof. Watt’s thesis. 

Reading the poem as an anatomising of usurious and non-usur- 
ious civilizations, Prof Watts came to the conclusion that this 
vision is not sufficiently rich to inform a poem of the dimensions of 
The Cantos. That may or may not be. But in any case, if this read- 
ing were the axis of reference so many have clamored for, we should 
receive a measure of illumination (say, a watt’s glimmer) on ap- 
plying it to various specific passages of the poem. 

At the end of Canto XXII we have a girl brought before a 
judge on a charge of wearing over-rich apparel: 


Don’t you know you aren’t allowed all those buttons? 
And she says: Those ain’t buttons, them’s bobbles. 
Can’t you see there ain’t any button-holes? 
And the judge says: Well, anyway, you’re not allowed ermine. 
Ermine? the girl says, Not ermine, that ain’t, 
’At’s lattittzo. 
And the judge says: And just what is lattittzo? 
And the girl says: 

‘It’z a animal.’ 

Signori, you go and enforce it. 


At the end of Canto XLVII we have the following lines: 


Employed, past tense; at the Lido, Venezia, 

an old man with a basket of stones, 

that was, said the elderly lady, when the beach costumes 
were longer, 

and if wind was, the old man placed a stone. 


In Canto LI we have some twenty lines on fly-fishing: 


Dark fur from a hare’s ear for a body 
a green shaded Badin feather 
grizzled yellow cock’s hackle 
green wax; harl from a peacock’s tail 
bright lower body; about the size of a pin 
the head should be. can be fished from seven a.m. 
till eleven; at which time the brown marsh fly comes on. 
As long as the brown continues, no fish will take Granham 
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Now, I submit that Prof. Watts’ dichotomy is utterly futile in the 
face of these three passages, two of which were composed during 
the period in which Pound’s interest in economic problems ran 
high. 

My selection of passages is deliberately unfair? Not at all, but let 
us, in any case, take the group of Chinese cantos. Are we illumin- 
ated as to the drive and direction of these cantos by Prof. Watts’ 
axis of reference? Does Pound’s recounting of the rise and fall 
of dynasties over several millennia of Chinese history show us that 
dynasties rose in non-usurious epochs and fell in usurious ones? 
I think not. The main purport of these cantos, it seems to me, is 
that the teachings of Kung are not merely valid guides of conduct 
for the individual but that, when put into action, they can give 
order to a nation as vast as China. That is, Kung’s ethic, starting 
in the individual, reaches out and embraces the family and ulti- 
mately the nation; and the ethic has proved its social worth when- 
ever it has been put into action. 

Pound, the reader will recall, is impatient with the Greeks and 
his respect for Aristotle is distinctly limited. These attitudes are 
not at all strange; Greek ethical precepts were, by comparison, if 
not shallow at least limited in effect, and we see the reflection of 
this limitation in the Greek incompetence to rule a social unit 
larger than the city-state. The reader may recall the passage from 
Guide to Kulchur in which Pound gives us Scaevola’s three types of 
theology: the poet’s, anthropomorphic and false; the philosopher’s, 
rational and true but not for use; the stateman’s, built on tradition 
and custom. The Romans, competent to rule more than a city- 
state, had an acute awareness of the fultilities which may inhere in 
ideas that are not intended for use, not intended to go into action.! 





1Prof. Watts, by the way, is clearly in the dark about ideas in action: on 
p- 15 he tells us that romantic poets merely bandied between themselves 
and the readers vague abstractions that did not threaten the status quo: “No one 
was going to put those abstractions to the test and find out what they meant in 
action.” And on p. 51, in a discussion of Imagism, he speaks of static and non- 
static images and adds: “This contrast between static and natural objects and 
dynamic human ones is practically all Pound has in mind when he uses, in his 
criticism, the phrase ‘ideas in action’; there are no Platonic overtones, no sug- 
gestion that ‘ideas’ ‘realize’ themselves in human action. Ideas, for Pound, exist 
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The Greeks did not have an advanced sense of communal re- 
sponsibility; the teachings of the New Testament reveal no such 
responsibility. Or to quote Pound again: “Rome was the respons- 


ible ruler. The concentration or emphasis on eternity is not so- 
cial.” 


Since Prof. Watts’ reading breaks down on examination, it 
would be supererogatory to give consideration to his final judg- 
ments on The Cantos. Instead, I should like to present what I 


consider a more valid but by no means complete reading of the 
poem. 


If I were limited to the use of one word to describe The Cantos, 
after long hesitation I should call it “religious.” And if I were 
forced to define its aim, I should say that it is designed to increase 
the range or depth of our perceptions and emotions. Religious the 
poem certainly is, though not, perhaps, in the sense most readers 
give the word, for Pound’s mysteries are not Christian but Pagan. 


And herein lies one of the first difficulties to beset the reader of 
The Cantos. 


Most poems depart from a world common to the majority of 
readers, and any difficulties that may face the reader lie wholly 
within the poetic vision projected from that world. That is to say, 
most western poets may take certain areas of belief, of conviction, 
for granted. But Pound cannot, and as his world is held in common 
with few readers, he must construct it. Hence much of the material 
in the poem has a double function—to provide that preliminary 
common ground and to project his poetic vision. It is one of the 
commonplaces of criticism in our age to assert that we lack a uni- 
form standard of values. For some the answer has been a return 
to religion—an answer skeptically regarded by others, who consider 
these revenants the victims of sectarian special pleading. Pound’s 





only in separate human actions and are not to be detached from them.” Sic 
Pound: “At this point we must make a clean cut between two kinds of ‘ideas.’ 
Ideas which exist and /or are discussed in a species of vacuum, which are as it 
were toys of the intellect, and ideas which are intended to ‘go into action’, or to 
guide action and serve us as rules (and/or measures) of conduct. Note that the 
bloke who said: all flows, was using one kind, and the chap who said: nothing 
in excess, offered a different sort.” Kulchur, p. 34. 
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view is that monotheistic religions, which have arrogated to them- 
selves the right to pass on ethical matters instead of tending to 
their proper sphere, the Mysteries, are not sufficiently various for 
highly organized societies. Futhermore, our lives are the poorer 
when we are deprived of these permanent truths which Pagan 
mythology expresses. Pound would separate ethics from religion, 
and so proposes the teaching of Confucius, an ethic without reli- 
ious implications. My gods may not be your gods, but as we live in 
the same world we have need of a common ethical standard which 
cuts across our individual religious beliefs. Nor has the devout 
Christian or Muslim anything to fear from such teaching: there is 
room for many temples, our sole concern should be to avoid acquir- 
ing the Mark of the Beast. 


The bewildered reader may want something more solid to go 
on. Perhaps a figure may help clarify matters. The finality of the 
rhythmic movement at the end of the First Canto suggests the clos- 
ing of a book. We prepare to go on a voyage, descend to the under- 
world. Here we see a vast plain (Asphodel? Salisbury?) on which 
figures cross and recross. Such is the vision I have, possibly from 
memories of Vergil, possibly from memories of Urcanto I: 


Or procession on procession by Salisbury, 
Ancient in various days, long years between them; 
Ply over ply of life still wraps the earth here. 


The first seven cantos sum up the poet’s literary biography; 
the figures that he distinguishes in these cantos are those familiar to 
him from his previous studies; they form a part of his world, they 
must come to form a part of the reader’s. We travel or wander 
about in this netherworld; there are no cerchi and gironi, for 
Pound’s standards are not Dante’s. Hence the plain, the figures 
crossing and recrossing, shifting in metamorphosis. Glimpses of 
paradise—a misleading word: let us say Olympian light—appear, 
spezzato, the pieces occuring, with more frequency, with greater 
luminosity as we move forward in the poem. The Dionysus-King 
Pentheus story is not only a fragment in the poet’s world; it an- 
nounces one of the main concerns of the poem—recognition of the 
Divine. Our experiences in this netherworld—Siennese banking 
laws, Jefferson, Van Buren, Leopoldine reforms, old Levy, Adams, 
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China, pity, usury, courage, revenge, love metamorphoses, hate, 
cowardice, humor—bring us finally into Olympian light, into Lum- 
inosity, which moves outward and backward, illuminating the 
poet’s world no less than the real one. 

A Dantescan parallel has been offered for Pound’s structure: 
Cantos I-XXXIV, Inferno; and so on. I do not believe this very 
fruitful, for it fails on examination, e.g., we have a Kung canto in 
what is proposed as an Inferno. I suggest that the structure of the 
poem may be clarified if we refer to Richard of St. Victor's dis- 
tinction between cogitation, meditation and contemplation, which 
Pound mentions several times in his prose writings: “In cogitation 
the thought or attention flits aimlessly about the subject. In medita- 
tion it circles round it, that is, views it systematically, from all sides, 
gaining perspective. In contemplation it radiates from a centre, 
that is, a light from the sun it reaches out in an infinite number of 
ways to things that are related to or dependent on it.” (Cf. Personae 
1909, p. 58) 

Many readers have testified that on reading The Pisan Cantos 
they have for the first time really felt they had a grip on the poem. 
I should hazard—and this is merest speculation—that The Pisan 
Cantos and those yet to come are designed as the contemplative 
centre from which Pound’s thought radiates to illuminate not 
only these cantos but whatever may have remained obscure in pre- 
ceding ones. However that may be, I believe that the reading I have 
sketched in these final paragraphs adheres more closely to the 
structure of the poem and offers the reader riches hidden by Prof. 
Watt’s arid construction. 


D. D. PaicEe 


DOMINATIONS AND POWERS: REFLECTIONS ON LIBERTY, SOCIETY, AND 
GOVERNMENT. By George Santayana. Scribner’s. 1951. 


George Santayana initiates his reflections on liberty, society, and 
government with a compellingly lucid preface which warns that 
historical investigation and political precepts are not to be found 
in the pages which follow. Earlier, in the second volume of The 
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Life of Reason, he had attempted an evaluation of varying human 
institutions; by 1951 he had decided that the individual’s “sense 
of what is good and beautiful” could only lead to a tolerant 
relativism in estimating the worth of particular institutions. The 
levelling tendency of industrial liberalism had indeed roused his 
ire, but “it is impossible to take quite seriously the tastes and am- 
bitions of our contemporaries.” Life’s triumph, for Santayana, is 
the achievement of perfection of form. The worshipper of the 
beautiful nonetheless must concern himself with the causes and 
the enemies of the beautiful, consoling himself with the belief 
that the Power or Domination which annihilates one beauty in- 
evitably prepares the way for another. 

The volume is divided into three general approaches to the 
problem of Powers and Dominations which affect the individual in 
society. First, there is the order of growth, custom, and tradition 
(Generative); then the order of all voluntary associations that 
cross the generative order (Militant); finally, the order which posits 
“some ideal of the free uses to be made of life,” when basic ne- 
cessities have been secured (Rational). The author freely admits 
that these three orders “are interwoven in reality,” and some of 
his most striking figures are inspired by the interconnections dis- 
cernible in contemporary societies. 

Man in society, to begin with, is involved in an existence of 
blind involuntary war. We may be horrified by the cruelty of the 
struggle, but we can ultimately only endure sacrifice and impose 
it. Our generous impulses are occasional and reversible, “amiable 
interludes like tearful sentiments in a ruffian.” Quite incidental 
and unreliable is our enthusiasm or loyalty to duty or command- 
ment. Wise religions cognizant of this trait “promised the saints 
heaven and gave the clergy the earth.” Man normally revels in 
plucking, breaking, or killing anything, unless checked by others. 
Yet the source of civilization was the most brutal of all instincts, 
hunger’s lust to devour and hold everything devourable; did not 
this drive support civilized attachment to property? Eventually 
and automatically a decency of a conventional sort establishes it- 
self, thanks to the force of social pressure; ‘club opinion” here 
is more significant in disciplining disorderly man than are rules 
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transmitted from God to man by prophets. A conscience will finally 
develop, and some will even be persauded by conscience “that it 
is murder to boil an egg.” Apart from such sensitive romantics, 
we always do as we like. If we believe, we confess our sins. If we 
discard our faith, we still have our fun and call ourselves virtuous. 

What can be the life of the individual who realizes the need 
for the morality that social pressure imposes and who yet finds 
it “less dreadful to die than to live contrary to one’s deepest in- 
clinations?”” Santayana returns repeatedly to the problem of in- 
dividual adjustment to society and to the conformity that may be 
required. Adjustment to the social world is impossible to the heart 
and next to impossible by the intellect. Some true human needs 
never can be satisfied; “the more stupid animals and the more 
confident idealists” consequently gain martyrdom. Experience, for 
the rest of us, teaches the great lesson of conformity with the 
nature of things and the will of God. Conformity, moreover, may 
not be an evil, for logical freedom, of necessity, includes freedom 
not to change. Our sense of maladjustment, our hatred of past and 
present, are not necessarily native to liberty or even love of liberty. 
The learned, if hard put, “can discount spiritually the bias of their 
own age, while putting up with it in daily life and politics.” True, 
the crowd overwhelms us with its version of language, manners, 
morals, and religion, and the slightest deviation may be rewarded 
with universal persecution. The individual can only escape by 
willing conformity or by mental reservations; the first remedy is 
easy, the second a matter of luck. The only thoroughly involun- 
tary, yet contented, uniformity is language, and mass democratic 
education has succeeded in reducing it to a cramped and affected 
medium, free of refinement and folk expression alike. 

Though wary of the taxing demands of conformity, Santayana 
is equally dubious of sudden leaps into nonconformity. Anyone can 
advocate a moral or political utopia to oppose the vices of con- 
temporary society; who can cage it in an earthly system of govern- 
ment? Indeed, “by what right and with what hope can one organ- 
ism prescribe or proscribe the uses that another make of its 
oxygen?” Always there will be disaffection in society, and the re- 
former should beware of blaming the world for his own ill-fittedness 
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to live in it. Militant reformers should realize they are mere “slow 
and groping products of generative nature.” Their enthusiasm for 
“the new seems exciting out of proportion to its real merits.” The 
most reprehensible reformers, to Santayana, are those who dump 
the products of a decadent aristocratic culture into the poor man’s 
mind; nothing better can result and possibly decomposition will 
be accelerated. The activity of such reformers can best be antici- 
pated where history and science are cultivated and where govern- 
ment is informed and experienced. There they will pose as “authori- 
ties” and will attract plenty of adepts who seek “a refuge from apa- 
thy and a social bond.” The momentary result? ‘““The perplexed 
mind and empty heart thus find a congenial occupation, protected 
by an encyclopaedic ignorance.” In final answers to defenders of the 
status quo and to reformers, Santayana opines: ““To summon others 
to will what they do not will is as impertinent as it is useless.” 
Scattered throughout the volume are judgments passed on speci- 
fic types of societies. For Santayana, there is no such thing as a right 
for collective humanity; all members of a society “are equally its 
slaves.”” Enslavement comes in accidental coercions against the 
harmony of our total nature and in the general order of destiny. 
No matter what Domination controls us, we can only try to ascer- 
tain how necessary servitude may be sweetened. Government does 
offer a few privileges to the governed—“criticism, satire, and wise 
shaking of empty heads.” In a great constitutional democracy such 
as the United States, the people, almost unaware that nine-tenths 
of the national business is carried on by “private bodies, founda- 
tions, traditions, and vested interests,” simply decide which of two 
traditional political parties will direct affairs. This leads to a seem- 
ingly happy situation, for Anglo-American traditions are prompted 
by a healthy and fruitful sentiment for equality and fraternization. 
Respect for tradition ranks high with Santayana when he does 
deign to search for the least annoying forms of government. Thanks 
to vital traditions, the French people have survived the “ideologues 
and romantic orators” of their great revolution and “four futile 
Republics.” The author bitterly denounces contemporary attempts 
to organize a universal world authority as militancy in excelsis, 
since he is sure that such projects will almost inevitably impose 
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certain partisan and national traditions upon differing traditions. 
The United Nations, when searching for guidance, used the “blind 
principles” of the League of Nations plus the old tradition of the 
Polish liberum veto, “as if to make executive impotence not only 
constitutional but expressly intended and prized.” Lurking behind 
Santayana’s contempt for ideologues is his firm conviction that 
“the true lords of life” are men of action. In any community, the 
poets, painters, devout, and learned will not dominate; they will 
be pushed aside by “the athletes, the riders, the huntsmen, the 
explorers.” Why will the latter dominate? “Because in their rough, 
prejudiced, and empirical way they deal with realities; whereas 
those other mental people, who think themselves superior, stop at 
ideas, and remain entangled each in his own subjective world.” 
Despite occasional dullness and repetition, Santayana’s reflec- 
tions are sure to please the prejudices of those who are skeptical 
of man’s freedom in any society and who are resigned to inter- 
ference in their search for the beautiful. It is obvious that Santayana 
would not have been displeased living under the enlightened 
despots or under “‘admirable tyrants” such as Caesar and Napoleon, 
though he is often displeased by the vulgarity of industrial society. 
Actually there is more gentle melancholy than aristocratic snobbery 
in his reflections, and, in the final analysis, he emerges as an in- 
tellectual skeptical of intellectual solutions, a naturalist sympa- 
thetic to traditional religions, and a grave human being who pities 
our generation for the agonies that may come. The final cure for 
the most oppressive of Dominations? “Fate overwhelms everything 

in the end.” 
W. A. JENKs 


PauL KLEE By Carola Giedion-Welcker, translated by Alexander 
Gode. Viking Press. 1952. 


Like Joyce, Paul Klee presents us with a minute history of the 
future. Perhaps this is only to say that any artist lives and works 
with the unlived possibilities of his time. He is the point of max- 
imal awareness. As we emerge from the Gutenberg era we can 
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easily assess some of the consequences of the mechanization of 
writing. The freedom and plastic variety of the illuminated manu- 
script page yielded to the rectilinear rigidity of the printed page. 
Painting, sculpture and architecture were swiftly modified by the 
advent of this new art form. The orchestra of the arts tended to 
separate into solo work. The written and spoken word began to 
drift apart. Words and music lost their power of co-operation, but 
their specialist possibilities were released. How far was the rapid 
development of complex instrumental musical composition the 
result of ease in visualizing musical structures as a result of written 
and printed scores? How far is the development of seven- and 
twelve-tone scales in our time a switchback to the acoustic from 
the visual stress in composition? 

The mechanization of writing created the solitary scholar and 
reader, divorcing people from the external world. It broke down 
international communication in favor of commercial exploitation 
of the vernaculars and easily accessible markets for the printed 
page. Radio, the mechanization of speech, would seem to exer- 
cise a similar tendency at the political level, whereas movies and 
press photography appear to have a contrary effect in leaping 
national barriers. Word and image as art forms have very different 
political meanings. ; 

In Finnegans Wake Joyce took up all the new media and fused 
them with words as gestures of the mind. His “verbivocovisual” 
technique presents us with an orchestration of all current and tra- 
ditional media as an “all night newsery reel” of the collective ex- 
perience of the race. However, his evocation of the past is by way 
of delivery from an incubus. Joyce deals with time as the press 
with space. With development of high-speed printing (and 
its correlative, high-speed newsgathering) the rectilinear book 
page broke up into many apposite spaces. News items were ar- 
ranged not by logic but by montage long before impressionist 
landscapes were achieved. What became cubism was implicit in the 
technological conditions of reportage and news presentation more 
than a hundred years earlier. Implicit in the juxtaposition of many 
different spaces (news items) is multiplicity of times, since different 
areas of the world represent widely varied stages of historic ac- 
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culturation. In a word, the press landscape as art form is intimately 
linked to the technology of spatial communication and control, but 
is also a revolutionary medum, artistically and politically. The 
simultaneous presentation of numerous geographic entities and his- 
toric cultures under the daily date-line creates a melting pot of 
the mind on a global scale. So it is scarcely surprising that a 
great artistic talent in this century should show a certain respon- 
siveness to the inclusiveness of its typical experience. 

Unlike a Bach or a Cézanne, Paul Klee was familiar with the 
techniques of most media of human communication. That is 
what makes Carola Welcker-Giedion’s book more useful as an 
introduction than previous ones. Like her husband Siegfried 
Giedion, Mrs. Giedion is an established art critic in her own 
right. But her deep interest in twentieth-century music, poetry, 
and architecture provides the concert of interests necessary to the 
interpreter of Paul Klee. For Klee resembles Joyce in his ability to 
develop an idiom in which to express, simultaneously, pre-historic 
and the most advanced consciousness. His pictures and designs are 
a meeting point not only of the arts but of the physical and social 
sciences of psychology and anthropology. His line is always poised 
on the frontiers of several kinds of experience, establishing new 
metaphors and proportions between the claims of inner and outer 
worlds. It is no doubt this character which seems to lend his art 
such a natural rapport with popular cartoons and satire, linking 
Beardsley, Simplicissimus and Al Capp in the same way as a phrase 
like “cultic twalette” from the Donnybook Fair of the Wake. 

It was Kant who first drew attention to Newtonian physics as an 
artistic fiction for the manipulation and control of nature. Since his 
time it has become normal to reverse this process and to see works 
of art in the same mode as scientific concepts and discoveries. 
Physics and metaphysics have long shared the same intellectual 
quarters as the artist, with many benefits all round. In remote 
times the artist was the scientist. Today that circle has been com- 
pleted when the scientist and engineer have assumed so many of 
the private and social functions of the artist. On this continent 
esthetic experience is typically derived from the untaught enjoy- 
ment of the young in the presence of mechanical forms—’~como- 
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tives, typewriters, cars, airplanes, highways, steel towers, and so 
on. Increasingly these forms have evolved by their own logic towards 
identity with organic life, as in the electronic brains and servo- 
mechanisms. But these forms began as clumsy adaptations of pri- 
mary experience in the handicrafts. The scientist propelled them 
abstractly towards the freedom of art and the inner coherence of 
organisms. Working from the opposite end, the artists of our time 
have moved from primary impressionism towards abstract art. 
While the European has had his primary esthetic experience 
through the forms of agricultural society and through language, 
the North American has had to move towards a discovery of this 
world via the abstract expressionism of machinery. Language can- 
not have yet the same authority as machinery on the continent of 
the melting pot. But the individual talent is freer than elsewhere to 
test and exploit it. Joyce, Yeats, Eliot, and Pound, from the peri- 
phery of English culture so to speak, were free to filter the new 
experiences of this century through the traditional medium in a 
way impossible to those at the center. In the same way, very few 
of the Parisian painters of the past century have been French. 

Klee and Kandinsky were expressionists in seeking the precise 
visual manifestation for states of mind. The impressionists had 
isolated and arrested objects. In the words of Schopenhauer, their 
art “pauses at this particular thing: the course of time stops; the 
relations vanish for it . . . art is everywhere at its goal. For it plucks 
the object of its contemplation out of the stream of the world’s 
course, and has it isolated before it.” But the impressionists be- 
came vividly aware of the stages and consequences of their appre- 
hension of objects. Their intense discipline taught them to note 
the mental states resulting from their contemplation of objects. 
So it was natural development of impressionist art to turn to the 
exploration of states of mind as established by a variety of objects, 
and by environments remote from our own. The object with Klee 
became a gate or door or a window opening into the countries of 
the mind: 


He examines an object from everyside; he measures his line and 
and limits it; he has it move and produce a plane; he has it 
pass over from an active mode to a medial and passive one, and 
views it, as it were, as a series of states of temperament. 
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Klee’s work presumably has many doctrinal meanings for 
theosophists quite apart from its artistic character. And Mrs. 
Giedion’s exegesis carries a good many such overtones as in the 
above passage. For in this context the “‘line” is a meeting point of 
two “planes” of existence. But there is little need to point out 
that the least interesting and impressive side of Klee is his spidery, 
ectoplasmic evocations and adventures. It is not, however, easy 
to divorce this spirit-haunted Klee from the profound student of 
hieroglyphics and of language as gesture: 


To Klee’s mind the genesis of writing offers a significant paral- 
lel to motion. From 1916 on, he dealt again and again with the 
genesis of the written symbol as it takes place before our very 
eyes. He conceived of it as a synthesis of the spiritual and the 
sensory, as an interpretation of vision and speech. 


The current exploration of oral speech as the reduction of the 
visual to acoustic terms, and of writing as the reduction of the 
acoustic to the visual is perhaps the most fruitful area of investi- 
gation in this century. It has produced the new studies of metalin- 
guistics and linguistic anthropology. But B. L. Whorf and Edward 
Sapir could have learned a great deal from Klee and Joyce. Aware- 
ness of the implications of language as gesture led Klee to an in- 
tense study of architecture and all artifacts as language. It led 
him also to a study of organic forms from the same point of view. 
And thus was prepared the way for Siegried Giedion’s work in 
the analysis of collective social gesture in the artifacts of this con- 
tinent: 
The fusion of the individual and the general which is Klee’s 
chief concern cannot be conveyed through form as illusion but 
only through form as a symbol .... And Klee’s forms come to be 
as pluralistic in significance as the words in much modern 
poetry. 
This ambition of multifacted simultaneity goes always in Klee with 
the quest for ultimate states of awareness. It is here that his “primi- 
tivism” and “infantilism” merge: 


Klee’s preoccupation with primitivism in design has often been 
misconstrued as a kind of affected infantilism. “This legend,’ 
he wrote, ‘must have its orign in those linear configurations 
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in which I attempted to combine the objective perception of 
let us say an individual human being with a pure pattern of 
linear elements..... A child draws and prints as it thinks. 
Its pictures—provided they are kept pure and uncontami- 
nated—are proof of the surrounding world. They have in their 
spontaneity a code of laws entirely their own. They allude to 
distant states, profound and tender, long since lost and very 


hard to recover.’ 
The last sentence, of course, is the clear-cut evidence of the kind 
of theology behind the “primitive” and “faux-naif” art of this 
century. It explains the feverish cultic adhesions and boycotts 
which have turned the world of art, letters, and politics into a 
mercenary and sanguinary stampede. ; 

Independently of doctrinal adhesions, however, there is in 
Klee, as in all contemporary art and science, the recognition of the 
technique of retracing as the key to art and reality. Whether with 
the instant of individual cognition or the phases of collective 
consciousness, the retracing of the stages of apprehension provides 
the exact artistic form which is the formula for that experience. 
The same technique in the sciences enables the investigator to 
begin with what he wishes to invent or discover, and then to es- 
tablish the causes which can conduce to such effects. It is import- 
ant that the metaphysical and cognitive character of this procedure 
should be kept free from sectarian warfare. 


HERBERT MARSHALL MCLUHAN 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD 
MUNICH 


To look through the offerings of contemporary German verse in the hope 
of gleaning something of more than minor interest is to search in vain. The 
sad fact is that German verse, either of the recent past or of the present, has 
nothing to contribute to the art of poetry on an international basis. Nor is the 
study of the verse of Hélderin or Lilienkron—lately rediscovered by the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—likely to prove particularly rewarding to the foreign 
student who expects to find in it, as in French poetry upon occasion, elements 
of technique which can be applied in his own language. A serious lack of 
technical ability is, indeed, one of the two main defects by which all con- 
temporary German verse remains hamstrung. 

The other defect is Rilkeism. Although a major poet in his own right, his 
influence upon our soi-disant “younger generation” (most of them are in their 
late forties) has been nothing short of catastrophic, not only as regards technique 
but also as regards content. For while Rilke admittedly achieved a certain 
mastery of his medium in the Duino Elegies and Sonnets to Orpheus, it cannot 
be ignored that his effects are achieved by a jonglerie with mythical and 
mystical elements—roses, lilies, angels, virgins— with which he populates an 
ethereal and exclusive world-of-his-own. This may have its attractions, but it 
remains concerned with his highly personal neurosis: it is capable of titillating 
emotional interest, but wholly incapable of penetrating through to our exis- 
tential being. His modern imitators—who are legion—indulge the same ex- 
travagance of externalized sensitivity, at the same time imposing on German 
verse an imagined obligation to display the mannerism of “depth”—perhaps 
the phoniest and most irritating of the characteristics it has come to assume. 

Gottfried Benn, possibly Germany’s most important living poet, has trench- 
antly summarized the situation as follows: 


External things, the so-called timeless element, seep through at every turn 
and are self-evident; the phenotypical, however, demands our pains. My 
theory is that we must create the outrageous; once accomplished, it should 
make us laugh. (Nietzsche: It is poor wisdom that does not evoke hilarity.) 
A great new tidal wave sweeps across the Continent: Déblin, Toynbee, Eliot, 
Jiinger: all of it retrogression, noble bearing but a slackening of style, con- 
formism. God, I wrote once, is bad as a principle of style. 

To me, prayer and humility seem arrogant pretensions; they presuppose my 


existence, which is precisely what I doubt: something passes through me, 
that is all. 


Modern man, as Benn sees him, should be portrayed by the trivia of his time: 


Man must be reassembled on a broad basis—out of idioms, pointless refer- 
ence, niceties. His “act” will be kept going by formal tricks, the repetition 
of words and motifs+whims will be driven in like nails and whole trains 
of thought suspended therefrom. Now they are marshalled, geography in- 
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voked, reveries indulged and abandoned. No longer are things woven into 
a psychological fabric; everything is touched upon, nothing followed 
through. Everything remains open. Antisynthesis. Persistence in the face 
of incompatibility. The need is for a proper grasp of the workings of 
tragedy. 


It is interesting in this light, to consider the work of a “young” German 
poet, Hans Egon Holthusen, who is certainly well aware of the work of Benn, 
Eliot and Rilke, and yet for all his brilliant critical mind and no mean talent, 
manages to fall short of them. Holthusen is already known in England for his 
perceptive essay on Rilke. He is perhaps the only “arriving” German poet 
whose work deserves to be followed with careful attention. In no sense a pro- 
lific poet, his verse has nevertheless displayed a marked progress over the past 
few years, and he has recently come out with a second slender volume, en- 
titled “Labyrinthine Years.” It is divided into two sections, the first being de- 
voted to short formal poems, most of which show his considerable talent as a 
portraitist; the rhyme pattern fails, however, by its crudeness—a fault common 
to practically all contemporary German verse. The rest of his poems use the 
long rhythmic strophe of American provenience and constitute without doubt 
the more interesting part of the book. By and large, they are variations on 
the time-worn themes of time, death and love: and there is the vague yet 
constant suggestion of “depth” which invaribly disappears under closer scrutiny. 
Fine passages peter out into bathos or are ruined by lapses of taste. Most of 
the poems, moreover, end complacently on a “christian” note, with an en- 
dorsement of conformity such as we find in his words: “Fremd ist die Welt, 
doch wohnen wir gerne darin’—““The world, though strange, is nice to live in.” 
This fatal tendency towards a glib solution to the spiritual problems of the 
day makes him fail in the one point that Benn stresses above all others: the 
need for a proper grasp of the workings of tragedy. 

Despite his failings we must, however, bear in mind that Holthusen is 
outstanding among German poets in that he sets himself international stand- 
ards: an undertaking of some merit in this country. The following beginning of 
a three-and-a-half page poem—one of his best efforts—is rather characteristic 
both of his potential merits and actual shortcomings: 


How to understand one another: to light a fire 
in an empty house, throw the lightswitch, read, 
stand up and pace about, 
write letters—in quiet—as though masters of the situation, 
or wait for letters, meeting the mailman as he climbs 
the stairs,— 
or, where people throng: the need for talk 
and affiinities and fencing with tongue and breath, 
cleaving the air with the exchange of information: 
“How are you, then?’’—“Fine, thanks” and “Do call me up!” 
When fear visits the ego the affrighted soul 
gets lost in desolate wastes; who offers then his hand 
if not a neighbor who meets you in the hall! 


Eva HEssE 
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PARIS 


On the first day of the year La Nouvelle Revue Francaise reappeared with 
Maurice Blanchot as editor. The editorial is signed N. R. F. and in it is 
claimed that the magazine will provide the pure climate which allows the 
formation of authentic work, and a proposal to define these things (pure climate 
and authentic work) by writings printed in the magazine. It is also open to 
young writers as soon as they show any integrity of art and thought. Examine 
this piece of bumptious literary chicane not for “purity” or “authenticity”— 
such stagnant categories are too horny to crush in this note—not, not certainly 
for the boasted air of “fairness,” “modesty,” and “independence,” but for young 
writers of integrity, the reader will be surprised to find that the anonymous 
self elect of the N. R. F. find to please them nothing, again nothing. The list 
is distinguished: and dull. Saint-John Perse (70),1 Andre Malraux (50), Leon 
Paul Fargue (dead at 75), Montherlant (60), Schlumberger (65), Blanchot, the 
baby editor (45), and Superville (70). The patiarchs of M. Gallimard. Imagine 
Random House advancing several hundred thousand dollars per annum for 
Messrs. Pound, Ransom, Cummings, Stevens, Hemingway, Faulkner and 
Miller to publish themselves—if they would submit to such formless tyranny— 
under Mr. Tate’s editorship. This farce is only the latest manifestation of M. 
Gallimard’s stronghold on French writing. Most of the writers are “his,” most of 
the opinions expressed are those of extreme right-wing thinking indulged by M. 
Gallimard and his friends. As a magazine purporting to give the work of young 
writers a shop-window it is a failure and an unpleasant failure. 

The guilt is not particularly French. Except for a very few, youth 
writing in English seem to be obsessed with the advances made by Pound, 
Eliot, Hemingway, Stein, etc., etc., and to treat them as if they were some- 
thing new. These men receive constant critical attention (you may be sure that 
any one year will produce any two books on Eliot.) They wrote their best 
twenty years ago. Their use of language was conditioned to their pleasant 
years. Technically we must absorb their worth, but that is not difficult for 
the creative intelligence. Such questions as we have to answer, and of course we 
believe that they are more difficult than theirs: the social, the political, the 
aesthetic: cannot find precise expression in the matter and manner of an Eliot, 
a Pound, or a Joyce, no matter how great these men might have been. 

I think it is right to say that in Paris the subject miost under discussion 
among writers under forty is not the difficulties of this way or that way of 
writing; nor the work of past giants; nor how terrible it is to be a lost and lonely 
soul. The talk is rather political and social. How to deal with the confusion 
and terror all round the world. The seemingly unsolvable problems, and the 
specific instances of gross injustice and deliberate malformations of fact. The 
myth of “integrity” fostered in the early nineteenth century and given a boost 
by the long lonely and unhappy Joyce is rapidly fading. How to stay alive and 
uncompromised by those powers that each particular individual considers dang- 
erous is more the point. Beckett, older than most, has written in French the 








*These ages are not exact to the year, merely the decade; i.e., a man who is 
mentioned as 70 might be 80. 
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most exact and unsentimental demonstration of individual loneliness and iso- 
lation. He is of course unrecognized outside a few individuals in Paris, though 
doubtless when his snob value spreads the panjandrums of new criticism and 
the Partisan Review will take upon themselves the glory of his belated cudgels. 
Young American poets of considerable merit, Horan, Merwin, Merrill seem to 
appear rarely in the disgusting pages of Poetry Chicago and similar journals. 
What are these editors playing at? The game of “literature for the boys, and 
each man to his own little box?” It seems like it. 1953 can see us much further 
down the line of chaos and less likely to meet the Queen of Fair Elfland than it 
is good to think on. 

CHRISTOPHER LOGUE 
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BOXLEY QUARRIES 


Crushed Limestone and Crushed Granite 
for 
Road Building—Railroad Ballast—Concrete—Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone—Agstone—Limestone 


W. W. BOXLEY & CO. 
711 Boxley Building 


Roanoke 10, Virginia 


Five Plants located on N. & W., A. C. L. and C. & O. Railroads 





VISIT 
Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 
OR ENTIRE VACATION 


Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, fourteen miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 


At night, skillful illumination paints the 
Bridge in glowing colors...while the 
Story of Creation read against rich music 
fills the night with wonder. 


HOTEL: $3 to $9 
MOTOR LODGE: $4.50 to $7.00 
“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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Complete News Coverage—Plus 
SPORTS FEATURES PICTURES 
Brought to You Daily by 


The Roanoke Times 


MORNINGS AND SUNDAYS 


Che Roanoke World-News 


EVENINGS 


Sunday is “Book Review Day” in The Roanoke Times. Read the 
book pages, prepared especially for The Times by the editors of 


The Saturday Review of Literature, every Sunday. 
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Opportunity Unlimited 








College men and women who are 
seeking unlimited opportunities for 
achievement in life are invit- 
ed to consider well a career in life 
insurance service. Complete 


information will be furnished upon 


request. Write us—today! 


Shenandoah Life WSUBANCE COMPANY, INC. 


ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA x PAUL C. BUFORD. PRESIDENT 
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YOU ARE MORE THAN A CUSTOMER 
You Are A PERSON and A FRIEND 


All washing done in individual machines 
such as you use at home 


Shirts are carefully HAND IRONED and sTARCHED 
to your SPECIFICATIONS 


Easy on clothes—Economical—Fast Service 


Lexington Laundro-Matic 


209 S. Main St. Phone 65 





We are well equipped to handle all your cleaning and pressing 
problems. Visit us in our new home on North Jefferson Street 


right off the campus 


University Cleaners 





SOUTHERN INN RESTAURANT 
Lexington, Virginia 


For Finest Foods 
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Clover Creamery Company 


Incorporated 


Manufacturers of 
PASTEURIZED PRODUCTS 
Butter Milk 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Phone 766 





Adair-Hutton, Inc. 


serving W. and L. for over three-quarters 
of a century 
Botany, Clipper-Craft, Campus Togs Suits 
Stetson, Adam Hats 
Arrow Shirts, Ties, Underwear 





VIRGINIA’S . . . most popular 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


An Institution 
Founded on 


Quality ... Price. . . Service 








SHENANDAOH 
Box 722 
Lexington, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter the following gift subscription to SHENANDOAH, 
the Washington and Lee Quarterly, at the rate of $1.25 for three 
issues. 





Stonewall Jackson Restaurant 


Lexington, Virginia 





MAPLE-ROCK DISTRIBUTORS 
SEALTEST DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Pasteurized grade A milk ... homogenized vitamin D Milk ... butter milk 
chocolate milk ... butter ... cottage cheese ... 
light and heavy cream ... margarine 


“Always available from our home delivery truck” 
Lexington, Virginia 
Phone 73 
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The University of Nebraska Press 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 





Announcing for March 


YOUR DIABETES and 
HOW TO LIVE WITH IT 
By Floyd L. Rodgers, M.D., and 
Ruth M. Leverton, Ph.D. 

A practical handbook for the patient 
to show him how to control the dis- 
ease and live a normal life, written by 
a medical authority; with special 
diets, meal plans and recipes by a 
scientist who has a national reputa- 
tion as a nutrition expert. 


Trade App. 150pp. Spiral Bound $2.25, 


THE DOCTRINE of the 
SEPARATION OF POWERS 
and ITS PRESENT-DAY 
SIGNIFICANCE 

By Chief Justice 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt 

Supreme Court of New Jersey 

The theories of the well-known jurist, 
lucidly and concisely expressed, are of 
special interest at this very time in 
our present day history. 


Ready Nontrade  16o0pp. 


$2.50 
AUBREY DEVERE: 
VICTORIAN OBSERVER 


By S. M. Paraclita Reilly, C.S.J. 


A study of the literary influence of the 

Irish poet who counted Wordsworth, 

Tennyson, the Coleridges and most 

of the Victorian greats among his 

friends. 

Pub. Date May 19 Nontrade 224pp 
tent. $4.00 


Just Published 
MAKING of the 
MEXICAN MIND 
By Patrick Romanell 


Contemporary Mexican thought is 
shown in its development and evolu- 
tion into an independent philosophy 
since the Revolution of 1910. 


Ready Nontrade —214pp. $3.75 


SIR RICHARD BLACK- 
MORE: A POET and 
PHYSICIAN of the 
AUGUSTAN AGE 

By Albert Rosenberg 


The life story of a Seventeenth-cen- 
tury wit who was both a practicing 
physician and a militant poet, taking 
part in all the major controversies of 
his time. 
Ready 


Nontrade — 184 pp. 


Stock to meet continuous 


$2.50 


demand 
FOOD BECOMES YOU 
By Dr. Ruth M. Leverton 


Diets for everyone. Clever illustra- 
tions in color. Enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 
Ready Trade 


192 pp. $3.50 


ART in the SCHOOLROOM 
By Manfred L. Keiler 


Designed to aid teachers with little or 
no formal art training to organize 
and interpret children’s work. Indi- 
vidual and group projects throughout 
the whole school year. Illustrated 
with 55 original children’s drawings. 
Ready Nontrade  212pp. $4.00 








See Earl N. for your 


Orlon white tuxedo coat 
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Ear) Ni. Levitt 








